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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Nine years ago the New-Cuurcu REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora ) 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 

earth. 7 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;”’ an- 
other says: “The New-—Cuurcnu REvieEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whateyer his or her faith;’’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its tenth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, ‘in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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THE LIFE OF THE LORD INTERPRETED BY 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.* 


In the Sermon on the Mount the Lord gives the essential 
principles of a Christian Life. He spoke them, the Gospel 
says, as one having authority, and not as the scribes; He 
spoke them from His own life’s experience. The Sermon 
stands near the beginning of the Gospel, not only as the 
law for Christian disciples, but as the key to the Lord’s 
own life. Like a table of contents at the beginning of a 
book, like a brief synopsis of a subject before entering upon 
details, this outline, this brief statement of principles in the 
Sermon on the Mount, is a help in interpreting what follows. 

The Sermon occupies three chapters, the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh of Matthew’s Gospel. The division of chapters fol- 
lows marked lines of division in the subject of discourse. 
Chapter five gives the Christian law and tells of the perfect 
life which sults from keeping it. Chapter six adds no 
more precepts of life to those already given, but shows how 
the good life of the preceding chapter can be made truly 
spiritual and heavenly by being opened inward to the Lord. 
Chapter seven tells of perfect judgment between good and 
- evil, with the complete choice of the one and rejection of 


* The general thought of this paper and many of its particulars will be 
found in “ Matthew’s Gospel,” by the Rev. John Worcester. 
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the other. The story of the Lord’s life falls also into three 
sections, with evident relation between them and the three 
divisions of the Sermon: the life and ministry in Galilee, 
the journeys to Jerusalem, and the last days in Jerusalem. 

Consider first the life and ministry of the Lord in Galilee, 
with the corresponding chapter of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Galilee, somewhat remote from Jerusalem and the temple, 
and in closer contact with the Gentile world, stands in all 
our minds as a type of the plane of outward life, of life in 
the world with its duty and its pleasure. The Lord’s humble 
life in Nazareth more than all else reveals the Lord’s 
patience with the conditions of human life. His ministry 
in Capernaum, His teaching by the sea, His sailing with 
the disciples in their ships, His directing and blessing the 
casting of their nets, His calming the storm and waves and 
walking on the water, tell both directly and in parable how 
He brought the Divine truth and love into contact with the 
world and brought the spirit of wordliness into subjection. 
The Lord crossed with the disciples to the farther shore of 
the sea for rest ; there He blessed the loaves and fishes and 
fed the multitudes; there He cast out swinelike spirits from 
men that were possessed, and brought them to their right 
mind. This tells how the Lord entered into natural pleas- 
ures, Overcoming the spirits of hell who incite men to selfish 
indulgence of their appetites, giving power to control these 
with a firm hand, and to enjoy innocently the delights of 
rest and recreation, of food and drink, and of all external 
pleasure. It is the Lord’s life in Galilee, with its years of 
patient toil, and its ministry of healing the sick, raising the 
dead, casting out devils, going about everywhere doing 
good and teaching of the kingdom of heaven, which brings | 
the Lord near to us in the work and pleasure of the world. 

Read the first chapter of the Sermon on the Mount as 
the Lord’s own explanation of this section of His life. The 
chapter opens with the Ten Blessings. “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” “‘ Blessed are they that mourn,” and the rest 
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of the familiar words. The Lord in His life would keep 
these laws, which are the same as the Ten Commandments. 
But He would keep them as blessings. He would know 
and help men to know the blessedness of obedience. Fol- 
lowing the Blessings the Lord went on to say, “ Ye are the 
salt of the earth;” “Ye are the light of the world.” The 
words reveal the Lord’s own purpose by uniting truth with 
goodness to become the Saviour of the world and the light of 
the world. In His life of obedience He would let the light so 
shine before men that they might see His good works and 
glorify the Father in heaven. The Lord in the patient life 
of Nazareth, in the ministry of Galilee, was letting the light 
shine, was in His own simple words setting the lamp on a 
stand. 

Then came the teaching that Christian righteousness _ 
must exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees ; and the deeper righteousness of thought and feeling 
which the Lord told of, He would also show to the world in 
His life. In keeping the command, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
He would reveal a kindness such as men and angels had 
not known. 

“If thou bring thy gift to the altar,” the Lord went on to 
say, “and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” The offerings upon the altar were 
representative of the faculties and powers of human life 
consecrated to the Lord’s service. The gift which the Lord 
was bringing to the altar was His human life with all its 
faculties and powers, which He was offering as the perfect 
receptacle and instrument of the Divine. But this it could 
not be, and the offering of the gift must be delayed until 
every untrue or unkind feeling towards any man had been 
completely put away. The Lord prepared His gift for the 
altar, His humanity, for union with the Divine, by making 
right His thought and feeling towards men as He lived and 
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labored among them. As He walked with men in the paths 
of Galilee, in the streets of Nazareth and Capernaum, He 
was agreeing with the adversary quickly ; He was putting 
out of His mind and heart forever each hard, unkind, im- 
patient thought. To indulge such thoughts, He said, was 
to be cast into prison, for they were hard and narrow, and 
they hindered the free exercise of the Divine Spirit of love 
and service. 

When in the Sermon on the Mount the Lord opened the 
command, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” He told of 
purity in natural life and faithfulness in the heavenly mar- 
riage of truth and goodness which His life would reveal. 
When he added, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out ;” “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” He de- 
clared the courage, the promptness, the strictness with 
which He would guard this purity and faithfulness in His 
life. In unfolding the command, “Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself,” saying, “ But I say unto you, Swear not at all,” the 
Lord declared the infinite gentleness which would fark all 
His teaching of the truth of heaven. He would not force 
it upon men beyond what they were able to receive. He 
would not ask men to receive it on mere authority, for this 
is meant by swearing, but He would speak in simple ways 
adapted to their understanding ; He would speak the truth 
and let it appeal by its own light to honest hearts. So His 
conversation would be “ Yea, yea; Nay, nay,” with none of 
the urgency, the compulsion, which selfishness would use. 
This, He said, cometh of evil. Again in opening the 
ancient law, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
saying, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you,” how true a 
picture the Lord gave of His own life, in which revenge, 
resentment, retaliation would have no place, in which He 
would feel only kindness towards men so slow of heart, so 
indifferent, so scornful, so hateful. If the Lord spoke of us 
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in saying, “That ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven: for He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust,” in a fuller sense He was speaking of His own 
human life with its absolutely impartial kindness. He told 
of the perfecting of His human nature to be the image of 
the Divine and the dwelling-place of the Divine with men, 
when He added, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

Turn now to another section of the Gospel story, that 
which tells of the journeys of the Lord to Jerusalem, and 
to the chapter of the Sermon on the Mount which leads 
the thought inward to the Divine presence. As Galilee 
stands for the plane of conduct, so Jerusalem stands for an 
interior state of nearness to the Divine. Reading the story 
of the Lord’s journeys to Jerusalem with this thought in 
mind, it is noticeable that each one of them is associated 
with some declaration of His oneness with the Father, and 
this with greater clearness and emphasis in the successive 
journeys, from the presentation in the temple, to the visit 
when He declared, “I and my Father are one,” and the last 
visit when He was crucified and rose again. Even so gen- 
eral and superficial a glance at the Lord’s journeys to 
Jerusalem shows them to be expressive of the upward 
turning of His human nature to the Divine, for fuller re- 
ception and closer union with the Father. If we would 
learn how the Lord looked upward, how within the ex- 
periences of His human life He found union with the 
Divine, we may learn it from the stories of His journeys 
to Jerusalem, with all the incidents and words of instruction 
by the way. You will find it im the blessing of little chil- 
dren, in the charge of humility to the rich young man, in 
the lessons of trustful, self-forgetful service taught in the 
parable of laborers in the vineyard, and in the rebuke to the 
ambition of James and John who sought places of honor in 
His kingdom. But turn from the narrative to the chapter 
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of the Sermon on the Mount where the same lesson of up- 
ward looking and of the interior opening of the life to the 
Divine is taught even more briefly and plainly. It is of 
interest here to notice that many teachings which are given 
by Matthew as a part of the Sermon on the Mount, are 
given by Luke in connection with the narrative of the 
Lord’s life, especially in connection with the story of these 
journeys. The Sermon and the story teach one lesson. 
This second chapter of the Sermon opens with the charge : 
“Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be 
seen of them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. . . . That thine alms may be in secret: 
and thy Father which seeth in secret himself shall reward 
thee openly.” The duty of giving alms, which means in 
general living a life of kindness and usefulness, is already 
known ; it has been commanded in the foregoing chapter of 
the Sermon on the Mount. But useful deeds may or may 
not be a means of bringing us to the Lord. If they are to 
be the means of coming near to the Divine, they must not 
be done for show. The thought of self and of merit must 
not be in them, like the left hand spoiling the right hand’s 
work. The good deeds must be done not before men, but 
before God. “Thy Father which séecth in secret, Himself 
shall reward thee openly,” it is said. The reward to the 
Lord in the good works of His life was the consciousness 
of the Divine love in His heart. The next instruction is in 
regard to prayer. It is assumed that we pray and perform 
other acts of worship; but these may or may not be means 
of opening the life to the Divine. The sincere and earnest 
effort with which the Lord looked inward and upward to the 
source of strength He declared in His charge to enter into 
the closet, to close the door, and to pray to the Father 
which is in secret. And He told of the consciousness of 
the Divine presence which came with such inward looking 
when He added, “Thy Father which seeth in secret, Him- 
self shall reward thee openly.’’ The warning is next con- 
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cerning fasting. It is assumed that we fast, that we all 
have sorrows and trials to bear; but these may or may not 
bring us nearer to the Divine. They do not if we cherish 
and parade our grief; they do if we permit the trials to 
humble our spirits before the Lord. In bidding us in fast- 
ing to anoint the head and wash the face, the Lord told of 
the inward joy which He found in experiences of trial, as He 
realized that they removed the obstacles to the Divine pres- 
ence and made the union closer between His human life and 
the Divine. Finally the charge is in regard to treasures 
laid up upon earth and in heaven. It tells of the spirit in 
which we ought to value and in which the Lord did value all 
things of outward life, — as means of doing the Divine will. 
Then follow the beautiful words of trust: “Take no thought 
for your life;” “ Behold the fowls of the air ;” “Consider the 
lilies of the field.” The Lord is telling of the trust and 
peace which He found in putting every other thought and 
care aside, and in making the Divine thought His thought 
and the Divine will His will. 

Once more in the story of the Lord's life we read of the 
events of the last days: how on the Sunday of that last 
‘week the Lord rode in triumph into Jerusalem; how He 
cleansed the temple and taught for the last time in its 
courts ; how He lingered at evening with the disciples on 
the Mount of Olives, looking down upon the ungrateful 
city, predicting its overthrow and speaking the great para- 
bles of judgment, — of the wise and foolish virgins, of the 
talents, of the sheep and goats; how He sat with the twelve 
at the table of the Last Supper, and spoke the Divinely 
tender words recorded in John’s Gospel; how He suffered 
the agony of Gethsemane, was betrayed and led before the 
priests and Pilate; how He was crucified and His body was 
laid in the sepulchre: The life in Galilee represented the 
plane of conduct. The journeys to Jerusalem represented 
the inward turning to the Divine. Jerusalem itself and the 
experiences there represent the inmost region of the con- 
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scious Divine presence, when in the light of. that presence 
evil was absolutely distinguished from good and thoroughly 
rejected. When the Lord rode as king into Jerusalem, it 
was a token that He was entering with clear understanding 
into the interior region of the Divine presence. When He 
went into the temple and cast out those who profaned it, 
He showed how He was cleansing the inmost chambers of 
His human mind and heart, that they might be truly the 
house of God. When the Lord was betrayed, when He 


stood before the priests and before Pilate, when He was © 


crucified, He was searching evil to its root ; He was judging 
it with absolute clearness, and was resisting it with the 
supreme effort of His life; but He was doing this first of 
all in His own human mind and heart, in order that He 
might do it in the lives of others and in the world. 

And now turn to the last chapter of the Sermon on the 
Mount to find the work of these last days in Jerusalem de- 
scribed ; to find it explained why He who came to judge, 
and who did judge, appeared Himself to be judged and con- 
demned. In explanation of this the Lord said : “ Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” If 
the Lord would separate good from evil in the lives of men, 
He must distinguish between them first and separate them 
absolutely in His own heart. He was explaining His own 
conduct on the last days in Jerusalem when He said : “ First 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye.” The Sermon on the Mount continues: “Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine.” The Lord even literally obeyed this charge 
when He kept silent before the priests and before Pilate, 
and gave no answer to those who taunted Him upon the 
cross. But the dogs and the swine mean also the evil de- 
sires of our hearts and of the Lord’s human heart. To 
Him the holy things and the pearls were the treasures of 
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the Divine truth and saving love. These could not be re- 
ceived in their fulness till every disposition to misuse them 
was condemned and cast out from His human mind. By 
such cleansing the Lord’s mind and heart were opened wide 
to the Divine, and He tells us this as He goes on to say, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” In adding the 
Golden Rule He describes the love which filled and glori- 
fied His human life and found expression in all His words 
and deeds towards men. It was the love and the only love 
which He allowed Himself to feel towards Judas who be- 
trayed Him, towards Peter who denied Him, towards the 
priests and Pilate ; it was the love which at the cross found 
expression in the prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

It is easy, as we read on in the Sermon on the Mount, to 
see in each lesson our Lord’s own experience in those last 
hours of trial and victory. In those hours in Gethsemane, 
before the priests and Pilate, and on the cross, the Lord 
was entering in at the strait gate, and choosing the narrow 
way which leads to life. In the Sermon on the Mount He 
spoke of the trees which bear good or evil fruit, and gave 
the warning, “‘ Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire.” In those last hours 
of trial the Lord was seeing with absolute clearness the 
fruits of good and evil. He was without pity cutting down 
each tendency of His own human heart which could be 
likened to a thorn and thistle; each self-righteous thought, 
each condemning thought, and casting it out, that thoughts 
of Divine charity and kindness might mature their fruit. 
It was a sign that the Lord was fulfilling this lesson of the 
trees when on one of the last days, as He crossed the 
Mount of Olives, He rebuked the barren fig-tree and it 
withered from the roots. When in the Sermon on the 
Mount the Lord gave the warning to those who say, Lord, 
Lord, but do not do the will of the Father in heaven ; and 
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when, as His crucifixion was at hand, He spoke to the disci- 
ples the parables of the wise and foolish virgins, and of the 
sheep and goats, He was not merely speaking a lesson of 
warning to us, but He was describing the searching judg- 
ment which was going on in His own heart, the separation 
and rejection of every disposition to enjoy truth idly, or to 
use it for vain glory,—everything in Himself which could 
be compared to the virgins without oil, or to the goats on 
the king’s left hand. He was discerning the quality of 
such tendencies of His own human heart, and was absolutely 
rejecting them, professing unto them, “I never knew you; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

And then the closing lesson of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the parable of the house built on the rock and on the sand. 
It was a lesson in regard to human character, the house 
which each man is building in weakness or in strength. 
The Lord, too, was building the house of Divine-human 
character, the temple of God’s presence in the world. The 
Divine truth was its foundation, but the truth must be lived 
and loved, that in the hour of trial it might stand strong. 
When the Lord said in the parable, “ The rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house,” He was foretelling not only the temptations of 
our lives, but the temptations of His own life, when all the 
powers of hell assailed Him and sought to overcome Him. 
He was foretelling the trials of the last days in Jerusalem, 
the temptations of Gethsemane and of the cross. When 
that storm beat upon the house of His human nature, every- 
thing that remained of feebleness and finiteness was shaken 
and thrown down. The character which rested on the Di- 
vine truth lived and loved alone could stand; it fell not, but 
stood forth in perfect strength. 

Must there not have been an earnestness and a power in 
the Lord’s words as He foretold His own severest tempta. 
tions and grandest victories in this parable of the house 
beaten by rain and floods and wind, which fell not? Must 
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there not have been an earnestness and power in the whole 
of this Sermon on the Mount, in which the Lord disclosed 
the inner purposes and experiences of His own life? No 
wonder that those who heard were astonished at His words, 
and that it is said, “ He taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” 

L. WorCcESTER. 
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NEW-TESTAMENT, PROPHECY. 


No day in the life of our Lord is more fully described 
than the third day of His final week in the flesh, and none 
is more crowded with incident illustrating the spiritual con- 
ditions of His ministry. It was the day of the week which 
we call Tuesday. On Sunday, known to the Jews as the 
first day of the week, He had entered Jerusalem, coming 
from the house at Bethany, surrounded by a great company 
of sympathizers, and entering the city over the Kedron 
bridge like a conqueror “travelling in the greatness of His 
strength.” It was a day such as only Jerusalem could fur- 
nish, and that at the time of the passover. National feeling 
then ran high, the higher for its long suppression beneath 
the yoke of Rome; the multitude was ready for revolution ; 
but a spark was needed to kindle the passion for independ- 
ence into flame. The multitude was mistaken, but it did 
not know it; a revolution was not to be proclaimed. The 
kingdom to be established was not of this world. There 
must soon be bitter disappointment and violent rage on the 
part of these thousands against the Nazarene for His seem- 
ing betrayal of them, but for the hour hopes were high, and 
shouts were loud, and palms were triumphantly waved as 
the procession, escorting one “ meek and riding upon an ass 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass,’’ swept round the shoul- 
der of Olivet, and across the narrow valley, and up the steep 
hillside, and into the gate nearest the temple. The friends 
of Lazarus began the tumult, a responding multitude com- 
ing out of the city increased it. They saw not the tears as 
He beheld the city and wept over it, saying that it should 
be laid even with the ground and its children within it, until 
not one stone would be left upon another. Nor did the 
Pharisees perceive that He was sad in the midst of the 
- acclaim, but they looked on in wrath, saying, “The world 
is gone after Him.” 
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When He had lodged that night in Bethany, He came 
again next morning to the Temple at its earliest opening to 
- work while it was day. On the way He turned to a fig-tree 
showing its first leaves to the spring sun. At this time, on 
the ends of its branches, the tree puts forth figs. Our Lord 
came hungering for everything which an ungrateful world 
denied, if haply He might find fruit thereon. Alas! like 
all things else, it had no answer but leaves only. It was a 
type of the day’s Judaism. As with the Church, so with 
the tree, its time had come to be judged. Then on He went 
to the Temple, and there was the same life of leaves only 
— money-changers and dove-sellers where there should be 
prayer. Again He pronounced doom. To Him, there in 
the court of the Temple, came the blind and the lame, and 
He healed them. The scribes and chief priests were sore 
displeased, but He did not still the cries of the boys who 
were repeating the cheers of the previous day, and so the 
scribes and priests and the chief of the people went into 
their council to plan for His death. 

Very early the next day, Tuesday, the third and final day 
of this work, the people came to the Temple to hear Him. © 
On His way He passed the withered tree, and taught the 
disciples that it was a sign of effectual prayer; but He 
added that, when they prayed, it must be with forgiveness, 
and not with vengeance in their hearts. No sooner had He 
come to the Temple than the party of the Sanhedrin came 
up and demanded His authority for His work. He an- 
swered at once with that question as to John which they 
heard, and reasoned over, and could not meet. Then He 
said that He would not tell His authority, even as we cannot 
learn the laws of the higher life until we have obeyed the 
law of repentance. They would have drawn away in shame, 
but He held them by a question, “ What think ye?” and 
then He spoke the parable of the two sons, one of whom, at 
first sinful, repented, while the other turned from the show 
of righteousness to sin. ‘“ Which of them did the will of 
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his father?” “The first,” came from their reluctant lips. 
“Verily I say unto you, the publicans and harlots enter the 
kingdom of God before you.” “ Hear another parable,” 
said He; and as the multitude increased, with their unwill- 
ing leaders in their midst, He told of the vineyard for which 
everything that could be done was done, and of the messen- 
gers sent for the fruits, and of their cruel rejection, and of 
the son, and of their murdering him, and of the vineyard 
being taken away and given to those who would keep it as 
faithful stewards. They saw the meaning of this, and im- 
pulsively cried, “ God forbid!’’ But He went on, and spoke 
of the stone which the builders rejected, but which became 
the head of the corner. “The kingdom shall be taken from 
you, and shall be given to a nation bearing the fruits of it.” 

At this, clearly seeing that He spoke of them, the coun- 
cil officers sprang to arrest Him; but, when they saw the 
threatening looks of the multitude, they drew back, and 
went away for fresh planning of His destruction. Then 
was spoken to the rest the parable of the wedding of the 
King’s son, how it was furnished with guests who came 
from the streets, after those first bidden had refused to 
come; and the warning of the man with no wedding-gar- 
ment was added because He saw that, in their enthusiasm, 
many of those who heard Him gladly, were not ready in 
their hearts to be His disciples. 

Now from the hostile camp of the Sanhedrin come vari- 
ous intriguers who seek to accomplish indirectly that which 
the others had so signally failed to do with their question 
as to His authority. It is “Teacher” now, as if they came 
to learn; and the Herodians ask if they shall give tribute 
to Czesar or not ; and the Sadducees have their little dilemma 
as to the wife of seven men; and the legalists beg Him to 
tell them which is the great commandment; and they are 
all answered, yet convicted at the same time; and then He 
turned upon them and asked the question of David’s Lord, 
and after that “no man was able to answer Him a word; 
neither dared any man to ask any more questions.” 
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Then He warned the people against their teachers, lifting 
up His voice until all the people could hear, and denouncing 
this life of long clothing and salutations and chief seats and 
uppermost rooms, for it was hypocrisy, and they did not 
wisely call these men “ Rabbi,” for He was their one 
teacher. “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites !’’ rang out the voice on this last day of its utterances 
in the Temple ; woe for widows’ homes devoured and long 
prayers made in pretence ; for stopping the way to heaven; 
for compassing sea and land to make a proselyte, and then 
debasing him to be a son of Gehenna; for the false and fool- 
ish teaching about oaths ; for the tithes of mint and anise 
and cummin, instead of judgment, mercy, and faith ; for the 
cleansing of the outside of cups, full within of rottenness ; 
for the graves whitened, while within is death; for the 
monuments raised to prophets, while the spirit that slew 
them still prevails ; and then a burst of grief — “O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” Therefore 
He must go and leave the city desolate. 

He turns, He departs, descending the steps into the court 
to which the women and the gentiles were admitted. There 
was the place of the treasury, where in the wall were open- 
ings leading into the chests behind. He sat down to rest 
after all this éxcitement. He saw some making ostenta- 
tious gifts, and a widow dropping the least offering per- 
mitted, two mites, and He commended her. In this place, 
also, were Greeks, who had heard of this great teacher, but 
had not been permitted to listen to Him in the Jews’ court. 
They told their wish to Philip, and he to Andrew, and so 
the Lord heard of it, but He said that other work was now 
to be done; the hour had come for the last scene rather 
than for teaching; the corn of wheat must no longer abide 
alone, but must fall to the ground and die in order that it 
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might bear fruit. Now to keep the life will be to lose it; 
to lose it is to keep it. Let any who will, follow, and all 
shall be well in the end. 

The shadow of the cross fell upon Him there. His soul 
was troubled, but was comforted by a heavenly voice, and 
He was assured that, if He should be lifted up, He would 
draw all men unto Him. “ What is this?” said the people; 
“it is written that the Messiah will abide forever.” He 
made only brief answer that the light would be with them 
but a little time; and then He moved away from them, for 
the long day was done. 

It appears that he left the Temple by an eastern passage 
which led directly out, but showed in a marked degree the 
great substructions which we have Josephus as authority 
for believing to have contained stones thirty-five feet long. 
The disciples, always following His steps, but lagging far 
behind His words, called His attention to something which 
they did understand —the bigness of the stones; but He 
only answered that not one would be left upon another. 

So He passed out and down, and crossed the valley, and 
mounted the steep pathway till the temple as He turned 
was all in view, and then He paused and sat down to say to 
His disciples what could not be said before. Indeed they 
urged Him to speak, especially Peter and James and John 
and Andrew, who no doubt sat next to Him. “Tell us,” 
they said, “the sign of Thy coming and of the end of the 
world.” His answer contained several distinct points. 
False Christs would arise in His stead. There would be 
war and many calamities. So sorrows would begin. The 
disciples would be persecuted. Some would be disheart- 
ened. But the Gospel would be preached everywhere. And 
then the end would come. This end would fulfil the proph- 
ecy of Daniel as to the abomination of desolation. It 
would be a time of universal tribulation. But those days 
would be shortened lest no one could be saved. When the 
times would be darkest the Son of Man would come in His 
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power. A trumpet would gather the elect. As the tree 
gives sign of summer, these things would point out the 
Advent. This generation should see it. While heaven and 
earth would pass, His words would stand. But when it 
would be no man knew, nor the angels, nor even the Son, 
but only the Father. It would be as in the days of Noah. 
The only safety will be to watch always. As faithful serv- 
ants keeping a house, as wise virgins whose lamps do not 
go out, as stewards not forgetting their master’s business, 
they must never neglect that coming event. The Son of 
Man will come with the angels and will judge all the nations, 
and the sheep and the goats will be set on the right hand 
and on the left, and the decision, once made, will stand 
irrevocable. 
So the day ended as they sat there looking upon the mag- 
nificent city in the west, with its Temple towering like a 
white and golden summit above all else; and, as the sun 
went down, the shadows stole over the tombs in the valley 
and up among the olive-trees, and wrapped the Messiah and 
the nation in the mantle of the night; nay, not all, for 
Judas creeps back from Bethany, and finds the councillors, 
and makes his bargain that, for the price of a slave, He 
will deliver to them His Master for whose love they are His 
adversaries. The next day the Lord abode in peace at 
home. The next was His passover, and He was betrayed. 
This Tuesday night was thereby the close of His public 
ministry. He had long foreseen its coming. It had come. 
He was despised and rejected of men. Yet in that moun- 
tain would He destroy the face of the covering cast over 
all people and the vail that was spread over all nations, for 
He would swallow up death in victory, wiping away all tears 
and taking away all reproach, for so had Jehovah spoken. 
The prophetic words which were uttered on that afternoon 
do not receive much study. Indeed the study and attempted 
interpretation of them is left to a certain class of Adventists 
who do not have wide influence at the present day. Itisa 
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scientific age. The past it can deal with. The present it 
can interpret in the light of the past. But the future — 
who can know it? Biblical science at the present day is 
laboring hard upon all the data historical, grammatical, and 
philosophical, which it collects and examines and classifies 
with great care; but prophecy seems to lie outside of its 


field. In sympathy with this tendency of the age, the 


pulpit makes little or no use of these utterances. 

It was not always so. The pulpit of a former day used 
them freely. The last day was continually spoken of as 
near, and descriptions of it were employed as the most 
powerful arguments known to arouse the careless sinner to 
a sense of danger. North and South white and black, 
labored year in and out to give the most vivid portrayal of 
a scene the elements of which were a wrathful God, a lake 
of fire, a bottomless pit, and a tortured culprit. 

In his “ Rise and Progress” Doddridge speaks of nature 
to be thrown into a confusion as yet unknown, and adds :— 


No earthquake, no eruption of burning mountains, no desolation of 
cities by devouring flames or of countries by overflowing rivers or seas, 
can give any just emblem of that dreadful day, when the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved as well as the earth. Your Lord will then 
come to display His magnificence, descending from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel and the trump of God, taking 
His seat upon a throne, coming to be glorified in His saints and ad- 
mired in all them that believe. His enemies shall be produced to grace 
His triumph, the serpent shall be seen there rolling in the dust and 
trodden under foot by Him and His servants. (p. 268.) 


“The sinner in the hands of an ‘angry God” was the 
subject of Edwards’s famous sermon. He said :— 


You have often seen a spider thrown into the midst of a fierce fire, 
and have seen how immediately it yields to the force of the flames ; 
and the fire takes possession of it, and at once it becomes full of fire 
and is burned into a bright coal. Here is a little image of what you 
will be the subjects of in hell. 
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He.did not say “we,” as preachers do now, he said “you 
will be in hell.” 

The general thought of the past generation was well 
expressed by Watts in the lines :— 


Thus shall this moving engine last 
Till all the saints are gathered in, 
Then for the trumpet’s dreadful blast 
To shake it all to dust again. 
Yet, when the sound shall tear the skies, 
And lightnings burn the globe below, 
Saints, ye may lift your joyful eyes, 
There’s a new heaven and earth for you. 


Two reasons may have been operative in bringing about 
the silence of the pulpit on this theme, first, the moral im- 
possibility of longer representing God as so devoid of the 
feelings of a Father, and secondly, the impossibility of 
reconciling such preaching with advancing science, which 
teaches the slow growth of the world and its inherent 
stability and the gradual working of orderly laws, and this 
we owe to the men who have opened to our sight the laws 
of nature. 

But this neglect of the Lord’s words is not to be desired 
in the end, for they would not have been spoken with that 
earnestness of a parting message if they had not been to 
Him of equal importance with any that He had spoken. 
To a similar request of the disciples He gave the prayer 
which is on every tongue. To similar requests He re- 
sponded with many teachings which are seen to be cardinal 
in Christianity. Shall these then remain forever neglected ? 

It is safe to say that this neglect will continue if the only 
alternative be the revival of the old understanding ; and it is 
well that it is so, for the continual threatening of people 
with a judgment day of flame which they see no scientific 
reason to expect, would drive them from the churches and 
from the religion so misrepresented. The only hope of re- 
viving the homiletic and practical force of these words is to 
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understand them differently, and in such a manner that 
reason. will not call them in question. In other words, it 
will be necessary to change the mind from a misunderstand- 
ing of them to an intelligent and rational understanding. 

By misunderstanding is meant a conception of their 
meaning which is merely materialistic. The Jewish mind 
had taken all the prophecies in that way. It expected a 
literal king of Israel, a restoration by the Messiah of the 
wealth and empire of Solomon. The whole apprehension of » 
its law by the Jewish Church was formal and external. 
Nothing could be more so than its idea of the day of rest, 
for instance, with all the minute regulations which the 
rabbis attached to it. The general result of this was inev- 
itable. When our Lord spoke of the leaven of pharisaism, 
the disciples said, “ It is because we have taken no bread.” 
Even James and John thought, after three years of teaching, 
that His kingdom would have high seats for those in His 
favor. The disappointed two walked to Emmaus talking of © 
His failure to fulfil their ideas. 

To the ordinary mind outside of the little company the 
material conception of the Messiah’s work was still more 
natural, and they put Jesus to death as an imposter who 
had deceived them. To Judas, thirty pieces in hand was 
worth more than this defeated Nazarene. “Oh, fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken,” 
was His exclamation and reproof. Of those who had not 
even this slow comprehension He must say that, hearing 
they did not understand, and seeing they did not perceive, 
for their heart was gross, and their ears were dull, and their 
eyes were closed, as said Isaiah the prophet. (MATT. xiii. 15.) 

The fatal error of the Jews, in misapprehending as a fail- 
ure to fulfil the law and prophets a life which was the Word 
made flesh, was seen as a crime by Christians, but they did 
not so fully depart from the same point of view as to escape 
making a similar mistake. At first, keeping close to the 
Lord’s words, they gradually came to have a doctrine of last 
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things which was essentially Jewish. It was so as to the 
future life, which depended, it was supposed, on the restora- 
tion of the body and its resurrection from the ground. The 
Jews either laid the body close by the eastern wall of Jeru- 
salem, in order that it might hear the last trump and might 
quickly enter the Golden Gate, or they dropped a handful of 
Jerusalem earth into the grave in the belief that it would 
have power to open the prison house. So do the Moslems 
now point out a stone in the wall over the Kedron on which 
the Christ will sit and judge the dead. So did Christians 
believe in literal fire, and in the destruction of this earth 
or of its surface, and in a sudden and paradisiacal removal 
of it as the abode of the saints, and in the transformation 
of the consecrated bread and wine into the actual body of 
the Lord. 

What is the other way of viewing prophecy? It is to 
view it in just the way that the Lord viewed it, judging 
from His fulfilment of it. “The words that I speak unto 
you are spirit and life.” “He spake not concerning bread, 
but of the doctrine.” “This day is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” “Howis it that ye do not understand?” 
They had expected catastrophe, but there was no physical 
catastrophe. They had expected war against Rome, but 
there was a war of good against evil. They had expected a 
conqueror, and He conquered only Satan, the prince of this 
world. What they looked for did not come. What Chris- 
tians have looked for has not come. And they no longer 
look for it; nor do they care to hear talk about it. But 
there is little obscurity in the words when we turn away 
from the old materialism, which has had as strong a hold of 
the pulpit as ever it has had of philosophy. 

What did our Lord predict? Clearly, two things: first, 
the approaching destruction of Judaism, its temple, its city, 
and its fame; and second, the future course and distant 
consummation of Christianity. There were two subjects of 
prophecy, not one. If we see only one of them we surely 
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shall become confused as to the prophecy. Interpreters 
divide into preterists and futurists. Both are wrong, be- 
cause both are taking partial views. The preterist puts the 
whole behind him, and says that it is all fulfilled. Jerusa- 
lem fell speedily, it is true, but it is impossible to make out 
that that event, or anything transpiring about that time, 
adequately carried to completion the series of events pro- 
phetically described. On the other hand, the futurist over- 
looks the manifest fulfilments of the prophecy visible in 
every direction in Palestine. Jerusalem is gone, Capernaum, 
and other places, of which similar language was used, are 
gone, and no one can doubt the fact that this prophecy 
has been fulfilled in its first application. The narrow view 
is seldom the right one in matters of Divine import. We 
need here to put together the preterist view, avoiding the 
too rigidly material literalness of the past, and the futurist, 
again avoiding a merely Palestinian limitation ; for, since 
Christianity is universal, so must its teachings, didactic or 
prophetic, have their universal spirit and bearing. 

When we look closely at these predictions we see that 
they begin just where our Lord stood on that last day in 
the temple, and that they extended on to a point, of which 
He expressly said that He did not know the time. This is 
most significant. Only the infinite mind can prophesy, be- 
cause to it alone all time is present. It is in time but is 
not of time, as it is in space‘but is not of space. We use 
our word foresight and apply it to God, but to Him the past, 
the present, and the future, are ever in view. He knows 
them in their relations, but He does not occupy a point in 
the present and look forward and backward. He knows, He 
sees absolutely. To the finite mind the future can come 
only by inference or by revelation. From certain things we 
can infer a storm because of much past experience, and so 
we call those things signs. When we see a man taking a 
certain course in business, we predict his downfall, because 


we have seen other men begin so and have that experience. 
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We take the future out of the past in this case, and we 
rightly put in an “if” as to several conditions. By revela- 
‘tion men were taught in visions of the night and otherwise, 
and then they knew just what they were told and no more. 
No prophet was a general prophet; he had simply a mes- 
sage or the interpretation of a dream, and the next time 
that prophecy was wanted, he must be helped again by the 
only eternal mind. 

Our Lord was born of woman, an infant. He was at first 
helpless, He grew, He increased in wisdom and stature, He 
was taught out of the Law, He constantly prayed, He did as 
He was commanded from on high, His knowledge was incres- 
cent. Prophecy then with Him must be either inferential, 
which might be made from am extraordinary knowledge of the 
older revelation and of the state of mankind, or it would be 
by newly and interiorly revealed knowledge. In reality He 
prophesied by both means. He frequently applied to the 
people of His day passages from the Law and Prophets, and 
drew inferences as to the result of certain visible courses. 
But, when the voice from heaven said, “I have both glorified 
it and will glorify it again,” and when He said, “ As I hear, 
I judge, I speak the things which I have heard,” we have an 
instance of direct revelation. This point may come to some 
minds as a cause of doubt in regard to His Divine nature. 
We must remember that, during His life in the flesh, He 
was hungry, weary, and oppressed, and was thus potentially 
rather than actually Divine, that is, His mind was finite 
then with an infinite capacity, and He was of space and 
time enduring human temptation and victorious by resisting. - 
In the end, after the expansion of the mind had had its full 
work, and the mortality had been put off, He was all that 
the virgin birth contemplated, the visible Father of men, as- 
cended where He was before, the express image of God’s 
person hitherto unseen; the one Divine in its glorified hu- 
manity, the God-in-Christ. 

But that was not yet, and He spoke that afternoon with 
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the cross not far off, being as careful to state the limitation 
of His knowledge as the certainty of it within the field of 
vision. Let us rapidly follow the line of these potent 
words :— 

The first prediction was that the Temple would fall. It 
was not that the masonry had been faulty, but it was that 
the spiritual fabric of which the Temple was the sign, was 
corrupt. As in Sodom ten righteous men could not be 
found and therefore it must perish, so with Jerusalem. And 
in the year A.D. 70 the Temple fell. The period A. D. 
37—73 is entitled in Morrison’s “ Jews under Rome” “the 
Destruction of the Jewish State.’ In 39, Caligula ordered 
the governor of Syria to place his statue in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, but the assassination of the emperor in 4I, 
stopped this cause of war. The Zealots, whose appeal was 
to war as the only hope of Judaism, increased their influence, 
and in 48 they broke into revolt fora time. The Temple 
aristocracy which might have restrained them had now 
become “a rotten and effete caste, ever ready to plunder the 
poor and helpless.” The Zealots had opened their ranks to 
“robbers and assassins.” In 52, after Felix became governor, 
disorder everywhere prevailed. The final revolt began in 
64. Fighting took’place in the streets. The palaces were 
burned. The garrison was massacred. It was a war of ex- 
termination. In 66 a large Roman army, sent to capture 
Jerusalem, was beaten off. Then Titus came. But the Jews 
were now fighting in the city among themselves. Three 
parties were formed, at war with each other, while they de- 
fended the walls. The Temple fell, and has never been 
rebuilt. This was in 70. _ | 

Our Lord spoke of false Christs. They appeared ere 
long. Especially Bar-Cochba received general esteem such 
as our Lord had never gained, for “the Son of the Star”’ 
was a warrior of earthly type. The saying was fulfilled: 
“ They shall deceive many.” 

Our Lord spoke of wars and the like. They were con- 
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stant. He said that the disciples would be accused. This 
took place. But the gospel must be preached to the nations, 
and then the end would come, that last hour of which He 
spoke saying that no man knew when it would be. It is 
the last day of which He spoke in John vi. It was not 


merely the destruction of Judaism carrying the Temple down 


with it; it was an event of wider scope and more universal 
results. As we go on with the prophecy, with what was 
taken from Daniel, with the saying that those days must be 
shortened or no flesh could be saved, with the declaration 
that sun, moon, and stars would fail, and with the final 
promise that the Son of Man would come in glory, we find 
the thought rising from the Judaistic aspect of the prophecy 
to the universal and ultimate, and the command to the dis- 
ciples to watch is no longer made to refer to an impending 
external or national event, but to a general dark time in 
Christian history when the faithful must persevere in their 
righteousness. 

It is evident that the final parabolic description of the 
throne and the sheep and goats ranges on beyond Judaism 
to some subsequent time. Our Lord indeed said that all 
the promises would be fulfilled before that generation should 
pass, and He made a similar declaration at another time 
that some standing by would not taste of death till they 
should see the Son of Man coming in His kingdom (Matt. 
xvi. 28), and this bears us at first toward the lower or more 
limited sense of the prophecy, even as some suppose, to the 
Transfiguration which followed at once; but there is a higher 
and broader meaning of “ generation,” than the duration of 
a single life, as indicating a period or age, one of those 
spiritual divisions of human history which were called golden, 
etc. Thus Herodotus, iii. 122, cited by Cremer, speaks of 
the human genea to distinguish it from the mythical age. 
It is the end of the world, or more correctly the consumma- 
tion of the age, that He was speaking of in the larger sense. — 

He declares that at that time heaven and earth would 
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pass away, that is, that an utter change of the religious 
world would take place. The materialism of past Chris- 
tianity has unquestioningly understood this of our earth and 
sky, and perhaps a majority of Christians have not gained 
another view, but the Lord’s own example sets us right here. 
It had been said of His coming in the flesh that “the heaven 
should vanish away like smoke and the earth wax old like a 
garment ” (ISAIAH li. 6); but they remained while the re- 
ligious world saw a mighty change. So now He especially 
meant a crisis, a new era and its beginning. 

This whole prophecy, it will be noticed, is very brief and 
is joined with parables impressing upon the disciples of that 
and later days the duty of watchfulness in preserving their 
lives from sloth or doubt. What the effect would have been 
if no more had ever been added we need not try to estimate, 
for the whole subject of the Christian and general and ulti- 
mate fulfilment of the promises and warnings was brought 
up again in the Book of Revelation, and there we find the 
means of more clearly understanding these words on Olivet. 
The Revelation also has been misunderstood as fulfilled cen- 
turies ago, when surely we are as yet far from that time so 
well described under the name of the New Jerusalem when 
there will be no more curse nor sorrow. It has again been 
misunderstood as implying a coming destructive event. 
But, if our Lord’s first coming prophesied in similar lan- 
guage was gentle, will not the favousta be so? Weapproach 
the Apocalypse therefore without materialistic bias. 

The first three chapters are like the opening words which 
have been considered, yet we note at once these differences, 
that the scene is not the slope of Olivet and the weary 
Master instructing His disciples ; but it is the risen Lord 
that is now seen, and His words of warning are sent to 
seven churches. If we think of our Lord as He was once 
seen, namely, on the Mount of Transfiguration, His face like 
the sun and His raiment like the light, we shall see that in 
this epiphany it is the same spiritual presence, and that 
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there and here the scene is in the spiritual world, where 
Moses and Elias were in that scene and where the redeemed 
multitude is in this. Then the transfiguration was an an- 
ticipatory view to comfort the disciples in coming dangers, 
now it is the fully glorified One who is seen. He is called 
the First and the Last, the Alpha and the Omega, because 
in Him the Divine is not only in its primal creative force, 
but in its manifested form. In Him, the Risen Lord, dwel- 
leth the fulness of the Godhead bodily. (Cot. ii. 9.) 

If we closely examine the messages to the churches, we 
shall see that each is distinct, and that the seven represent 
all Christians. But one of the seven, that of Philadelphia, is 
fully commendatory. What our Lord said in grief over 
Jerusalem as to its danger is here said again as to Chris- 
tianity. It is the more universal application of that earlier 
admonition. Every church has its promise, as well, of what 
blessing it may gain through faithfulness. 

Then follow chapters four and five as to the throne, the 
Lamb, and the book. A distinction is clearly made between 
the essential Divinity and the Divine Humanity, called in 
the Gospels Father and Son. The Being on the throne 
holds the book, and it will appear that this book represents 
the future of Christianity known only to God. But the 
Lamb, with its mark of wounding, comes and takes the 
book. So it was written, “The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son;” and we can 
see that paternal love does not judge, but that this is the 
office of wisdom, the Word, the embodied law of God. It is 
in the presence of this throne and these orders of the 
blessed that all the subsequent scenes take place; and first, 
of course, the opening of the book. 

Like a roll of parchment fastened by seals along the 
border of the outer fold, this book had seven seals. Except 
the seventh they are dealt with very briefly ; but, as each 
opens, we have a representation of successive stages of 
Christian history now verifiable after their close. Without 
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speaking of the many mutually irreconcilable explanations 
offered of these seals, let the suggestion be made that the 
past is never sealed to us or any one, that the present does 
not cover successive stages as are here indicated, and that _ 
therefore we are to think of the future, of the time then in 
advance, as of course sealed to men while Divinely known. 
The only question then to raise is, What is it whose history 
was here to be unfolded? and some have answered, “The 
Roman Empire.” But it is Christianity that the book begins 
with and always deals with; the New Jerusalem is not the 
successor of the Roman Empire or of any empire ; it is per- 
fected Christianity ; and so here we cannot hesitate to say 
that these seals will disclose the stages of Christian history, 
closing with that seventh one which will be that of judg- 
ment. This interpretation rests on the history now known 
to us. 

At the opening of the first seal a white horse came forth, 
and on him rode a conqueror. It is the period of pure and 
primitive Christianity when, by the power of brotherly love, 
it went forth to conquer. The second seal sent forth a red 
horse, and power was given to its rider to take peace from 
the earth. It is the age of bitter disputation succeeding 
the primitive time, when men thought that this theory or 
that was more to be contended against than the prince of. 
this world. The third seal gave forth a black horse, and its 
rider bore a pair of balances, and the saying was, “A measure — 
of wheat for a penny and three measures of barley fora 
penny.” This was the next stage. As redness figures 
strife, blackness figures falsity. The faith was perverted 
through the strife over it and the loss of charity and was 
lightly valued. In neglect of the Lord’s words and in the 
study rather of controversial writings, the light was lost. 
The fourth seal reveals again the consequence of the pre- 
ceding: a pale horse whose rider was death, and here we 
have prefigured the extinction of the vital part of Chris- 
tianity when priestcraft would take the place of discipleship. 
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Then the fifth seal shows the souls slain under the altar, 
and we think at once of the persecutions of the Inquisition 
which could never have arisen unless Christianity had 
passed through these stages of decline, even until it was no 
longer Christianity. The sixth seal describes under the 
types of earthquake and tempest the breaking up of the 
power of evil in the church and the shrinking from what 
must come of those who had prospered in iniquity and had 
been “kings and chief captains.” 

Before the final or seventh seal is opened we have the 
beautiful scene described in the seventh chapter, the sealing 
of two great companies, who would thus be freed from the 
impending judgment, for they needed it not, being just, and 
requiring only to be set apart from the rest. There were 
twelve thousand of each tribe of Israel making one company, 
and then an unnumbered multitude out of all nations re- 
deemed by the Lamb making the other company. The 
Jews have so resisted Christianizing that no one will here 
think of them as alone meant; but the twelve tribes are 
taken like the disciples to represent all classes, and so we 
may think of all, those who had been Christians and the 
gentile peoples accepting the visible Lord, who would pass 
to their own place in the spiritual world before the judg- 
ment. For judgment implies guilt and punishment ; the 
innocent man gets justice and goes free. 

Then comes the opening of the seventh seal, and a por- 
tentous silence. Then seven angels took each a trumpet. 
The seventh seal thus expands into the large portion of the 
book described under the seven trumpets, because the final 
state is that which necessitates judgment, or the suppression 
of accumulated evil power in so-called religion. Unless 
its days be shortened no flesh can be saved. Turning back 
a moment to the Gospel prophecy we see that various evils 
are portrayed as sure to follow until, after the tribulation of 
those days, the sun and moon and stars would fail. This is 
repeated here under the sixth seal, and thus the previously 
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described troubles are those described here under the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth seals,as indeed the Gospel language 
spoke in the same order of wars (the red horse), false 
prophets (the black horse), the abomination (the pale horse), 
and the great tribulation (the souls under the altar slain for 
the Word of God). Then, with similar language to that of 
the sixth seal, the Lord said that He would send His angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and to this we come in the 
Revelation. “To gather His elect from the four winds” 
was said to be the purpose for which the trumpet sounded, 
and that is the clue to the meaning of what now follows, 
for trumpets stood for the calling of the assembly, the sum- 
mons to judgment. 

The first angel sounded, and there followed hail and fire, 
and the third part of trees was burned up. The second 
angel sounded, and a third part of the sea became blood. 
The third angel sounded, and the third part of the rivers 
became bitter. The fourth angel sounded, and the third 
part of the sun, moon, and stars was smitten. So in rapid 
succession do we see the doom of the perverted church 


in its various fields. 


And now, before the fifth angel sounded, a voice cried, 
“Woe to the inhabiters of the earth!” and then the 
angel sounded, and the abyss was opened, and there came 


_forth locusts with the power of scorpions, a revelation of 


the destructive power of all in so-called Christianity which 
has as its king Apollyon. The sixth angel sounded, and — 
then horses whose mouths sent forth fire burst into view, a 
still more powerful class of falsifiers and idolaters. 

Then comes the declaration that, in the sounding of the 


seventh trumpet, “the mystery would be finished ;” and we 


can see that in the day of the seventh seal or last stage pre- 
ceding the judgment, and then in the last trumpet after all 
the evils of that time had been summoned to disclosure, the 
end must come. It is remarkable that just here, before the 
seventh trumpet, there is a pause, while the little book is 
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eaten by John. This parchment was “open,” it is said, and 
it was pleasant to the taste, but bitter in the stomach. The 
opened word is outwardly pleasant to the Christian, but it 
brings to him, as does a medicine, a disturbance of his life 
when he inwardly digests its teachings, for it brings to view 
his shortcomings. It is as if John could not behold the 
scenes that were to follow unless he could be purified be 
forehand, and it requires an effort to receive the opened 
Word and to endure the judgment of the heart. | 

He was then told to measure the city, and to behold the 
two witnesses lying dead and the people exulting over them. 
This is the dead church wherever it would be found, with 
the witnesses of love to God and love to man at an end 
therein, and the name of Sodom and Egypt upon it. But 
the two revived, and all the citizens were struck with con- 
sternation. Even so in perverted Christianity, here exhib- 
ited by the sixth trumpet, the lamps are out, and the foolish 
hear in despair the bridegroom’s voice. 

Now we come to the seventh trumpet and the final scene. 
The first note is one of praise. As soon as the angel 
sounded, voices in heaven said: “The kingdoms of the 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.” Then the 
elders gave thanks to God, because He had taken to Himself 
His great power. “His wrath is come,” they said, “and 
the time of the dead that they should be judged.” “And 
the temple of God was opened in heaven, and there was 
seen in His temple the ark of His covenant.” Thus it is 
shown that, by revealing the power of the Divine Law to 
those who had ignored it, the new kingdom would be estab- 
lished, and disorders would be brought to anend. __ 

Then a wonder was seen in heaven. A radiant woman 
bore a child. A dragon stood by to devour it, but it was 
caught up to the throne, and the woman fied into the wilder- 
ness to abide until the dragon should be wholly conquered. 
This woman is certainly the church, the wife of the Lamb. 
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Her child is certainly a new gift of life, a doctrine and a life 
which would thrive and take the place of the dead past. 
The dragon is the enmity of that past against the new 
Christianity. It will destroy it if it can, but God cares for 
it. The woman in the wilderness, abiding her time to come 
forth, is the church of pure religion wherever it is found at 
first in the new era, persecuted but safe in its obscurity, 
until it may come forth and be honored. 

Beside the dragon then appear two beasts, one from the 
sea, the other from the earth, dominating all and making all 
receive their mark. It is the final effort of a Christianity 
of priestcraft to rule the souls of men. The number of the 
beast, six hundred sixty-six, has been strangely labored with. 
Nero, Diocletian, Titus, Vespasian, Simon Gioras, Julian 
the Apostate, Geneseric, Mohammed, Luther, Benedict IX, 
Louis XV, Napoleon I, the Duke of Reichstadt, and others, 
even Gladstone, have been fixed upon by as many commen- 
tators, but the true meaning lies apart from any one person. 
As seven is the number of perfection, the final period, so 
we have seen that the sixth seal and the sixth trumpet re- 
vealed the worst state preceding judgment. So here six 
represents Sodom before it fell, Jerusalem in its rejection of 
its Lord, the worst of perverted life, the week in the mind 
devoid of any Sabbath. , 

Then was seen the Lamb on Zion, and those with Him 
sung a new song. These singers are said to be those who 
before were sealed. In their deliverance they rejoice with 
thanksgiving. Then came an angel with the proclamation, 
“ Babylon is fallen.” Babylon is not one man, nor one set 
of men, but the spirit of assumption of Divine power, 
Christianity made an earthly kingdom. So follow the sym- 
bols of judgment, that is, of the separation of the evil from 
those who did not really belong to them—the sickle and 
the winepress. | 

The angels coming forth from the temple in heaven with 
their vials or bowls are the third series of this book. As 
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the seals are seven, showing the stages of Christianity until 
the close of its first epoch, as the seven trumpets summon 
to view the classes to be judged, now the seven bowls to be 
poured out represent the heavenly power exerted upon the 
false Jerusalem, Babylon, to overthrow it. The contents of 
the first vial fell upon the earth, of the second upon the 
sea, of the third upon the rivers, of the fourth upon the 
sun, of the fifth upon the throne of the beast, of the sixth 
upon the Euphrates, and of the seventh upon the air — all 
representing an influx of Divine order upon the disorders 
prevailing. 

The scarlet woman is now seen. She is that perverted 
church, as the woman clothed with the sun is the true church, 
and then she is rewarded doubly according to her works, 
and all that prospered by her mourned her destruction. 

We have then the marriage of the Lamb and of the bride 
in white, which is the righteousness of saints. And now 
was seen the white horse for the second time, for the days 
of the first seal return to last. On this rode again the con- 
queror named, “ The Word of God, King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords.” There was a brief combat when the beast and 
the kings of the earth and their armies assailed Him, and 
then their places were found no more at all. The dragon 
was then cast into the abyss for a thousand years, and after 
that it is said that he would emerge again for a brief time, 
and a final conflict would be made. There have been great 
struggles over this millenium. Again it has been taken too 
literally, and all dating by it has failed. The states of 
human life do not know exact periods of years. The mean- 
ing is of further effort to pervert the church, but of its 
ultimate deliverance. 

The two final chapters of the book are very luminous. 
They are thought by some to mean merely heaven. What 
was seen in heaven and here described is clearly prophetic 
of the ultimate state of Christianity. The city was seen 
to come down as a bride adorned for her husband. John 
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was told to go and see the bride, the Lamb’s wife. It will 
be a place of glorious light ; its wall of systematic theology 
will have twelve foundations of transparent truth; its 
gates will be on every side, and each has an apostle’s name 
to show that every kind of genuine Christian will enter; it 
is a square city, as long in affection as broad in intelligence ; 
its street is of gold, the symbol of loving service ; there is 
no temple there, for religion will be of the heart ; and there 
will be no night there of falsity or sin. In the midst was 
seen a crystal stream of life, token of the inflowing grace 
of God, and fruitful trees were by it, showing the rich help- 
fulness of such life. And they shall see God’s face, for 
they will not misunderstand Him. 

The closing words are most emphatic: “I, Jesus, have 
sent mine angel unto you to show you these things in the 
churches.” And again: “He which testifieth these things 
saith, Surely I come quickly, Amen”; and then, comes the 
response of every true sheep of the flock, “ Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.” He is our Lord, the only Shepherd of the 
sheep. As the Holy Word begins with a garden and an 
innocent, but infantile life, so here it ends with a garden 
and the innocence of wisdom gained by much experience. 

The Book of Revelation has been considered immediately 
after the Gospels, because of the intimate relation evidently 
existing between the two. With a single exception the 
apostolic writings seem to contain no additional statements, 
although they often mention the last day and the second 
advent. The exceptional passage is that from which the 
language of the apostles seems to flow, rather than from ~ 


what is said in the Gospels, for it is a single declaration 


deeply impressed upon the minds of the early Christians. I 
refer, of course, to Acts i.11. The disciples at Bethany, 
gazing upward as if to follow with sight the beloved Master 
now ascended, were instructed by two men in shining gar- 
ments that “this same Jesus shallso come in like manner 
as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” This explicit and 
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lucid promise contains the doctrine of the early church as 
to the Parousia. | 

It is a scene resembling that at the tomb, when the 
mourning women came seeking Jesus. Two men stood by 
them in shining garments (LUKE xxiv. 4), and instructed 
them that they were not to seek the living among the dead. 
In both cases the men are angels. In both cases they 
speak for the comfort of earthly people, and direct their 
thoughts away from the present tothe brighter future. Our 
Lord now was risen, and was visible only to those to whom 
He revealed Himself. . To come in like manner as He had 
gone would mean a manifestation of Himself such as He 
predicted in MATT. xxiv. 30: “And they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of heaven,” and this we must 
‘understand in harmony with what is said in Rev. xix. of the 
One called the Word of God and King of Kings. It was 
likely that the disciples would think of the event as very 
near. It may be that they combined the promise of Acts 
i. 11 with that in Joun xvi. 16: “A little while and ye shall 
not see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me ;”’ 
but these words relate to His absence after the crucifixion 
and His reappearance on the third day. That the expecta- 
tion of the apostles, if they so expected, that a bodily reap- . 
pearing on the earth would soon occur, was a mistaken 
because a materialistic understanding of the prophecy seems 
clear, from the fact that the expectation has been handed 
on from generation to generation without fulfilment for 
many centuries. 

Paul’s teaching in 1 THESS. iv. 16, 17, is a case in point. 
He evidently expected that the descent of the Lord witha 
shout and the sound of a trumpet would take place before 
his own death, for he said that “then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
‘clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” Our Lord did not so 
come in Paul’s time. It would seem that his Jewish mind 
had given to his knowledge of prophecy a narrow and 
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earthly interpretation which it would not bear. To the 
same effect, and subject to the same comment, are his 
words in 1 Cor. xv. 52: “The trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 
Here he joins with that magnificent reasoning as to resur- 
rection in general this piece of too limited thought, and so 
he was in error. It is not fatally harmful thus to confine 
prophecy to earth, provided the result be not a general 
skepticism or worse. 

During the Civil War a Federal soldier was walking his 
beat on the parapet of a prison for captured Confederates. 
It was near morning, and he was probably drowsy. He was 
a believer in the prophecy of the trumpet to be sounded in 
this world on the last day. Suddenly through the still air 
came the sound for which Paul and myriads since have 
waited. The soldier with a wild cry leaped from the para- 
pet to the ground without and ran away. His cry was 
heard by the other guards. An alarm was raised, and the 
officer in command sent a party in the direction taken by 
the fugitive. He was found a mile away, standing with 
musket at “ready,” on the spot where dead bodies of pris- 
oners had been buried. “What does this mean?” de- 
manded the sergeant, as he came up with his men. “I have 
heard Gabriel sound,” was the answer, “and I am going to 
shoot the rebels as fast as they rise.” The man never re- 
covered his sanity. The sound of the bugle at guard head- 
quarters, giving its reveille note, had struck his mind a fatal 
blow, and suddenly he was a maniac. 

There have been some efforts in recent times to revive 
the threatening preaching of the past with its lurid descrip- 
tions of the last day. They have not succeeded, and it is 
well. Success in such an undertaking would mean disaster 
to a pure Christianity and to reverent science. It would fill 
our asylums with victims, not now of morphine or alcohol, 
but of the pulpit. It is better that the pulpit should be 
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silent on this theme, until it can speak with calmness and 
historic discernment. 

It is clearly right to hold that the symbolic language of 
prophecy must be taken spiritually, so that we look, for 
instance, for a new Christian era rather than for a new capi- 
tal of Palestine to fulfil the closing chapters of Revelation. 
This does not exclude the thought of such a new city, but it 
greatly transcends it. The new capital by itself can never 
fulfil the prophecy. So there may be fulfilments of proph- 
* ecy literally, as when our Lord rode upon the foal of the ass, 
but these are subordinate to the grander and universal as- 
pects of the inspired teaching. The greater includes the 
less, and it is immeasurably more grand and glorious. After 
its long experience of sin and perverseness and consequent 
suffering, the race will rise at last into the perpetual youth 
of a serene old age. “And there shall be no more curse.” 


Some day love will claim its own, 

Some day right ascend its throne, 

4 Some day hidden truth be known, 
Some sweet day. 


A closing word as to the times. Those who reflect upon 
the conditions of the judgment see that it must take place 
in the spiritual world. There are those to be judged. 
There the trumpet must sound. There must begin the new 
age; the new heaven must be first, and then the new earth. 
Those who find that Christianity has already passed through 
the periods denoted by the seals feel also that the period of 
greatest darkness and oppression of men’s souls in the name 
of religion has passed. The Inquisition is no more. « The 
Bible is restored to men. Human freedom struggles suc- 
cessfully to exist. Old dissensions lose bitterness. There 
is some squareness in the religious life. Slowly as yet, but 
hopefully, we seem to be receiving the benefits of acrisis . 
passed. Evidence accumulates that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the evil of perverted religion reached its height and 
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was overcome ; and the nineteenth century, which we justly 
call wonderful, seems to belong to the epoch of the New 
Jerusalem, even as the earliest dawn belongs to the coming 
day. This is the practical thought of it, that it is a day for 
hopeful work for man. 

In his preface to the “ Apocalypse Revealed,’ Sweden- 
borg writes impressive words of general teaching, set forth 
at length in the volume of detailed explanation : —. 


Many have labored in the explanation of the Apocalypse, but because 
the spiritual meaning of the Word had so far not been known, they 
could not see the arcana which lay hid therein. They therefore made 
various conjectures, and some applied its contents to the affairs of em- 
’ pires, mingling also some matters of churches. But the Apocalypse, 
like the whole Word, does not treat in its spiritual meaning of earthly 
but of heavenly things, thus not of empires and kingdoms but of heaven 
and the church. It should be known that after the last judgment, which 
took place in the spiritual world in the year 1757 — described in a spe- 
cial work published in London in 1758 — a new heaven from the Chris- 
tians was formed, but only of those who could accept the Lord as the 
God of heaven and earth, according to His words in MATT. xxviii. 18, 
and who likewise repented of evil works in the world. The New 
Church on earth, which is the New Jerusalem, is descending and will 
descend from that heaven. The new heaven of REV. xxi. 1 is the new 
heaven of Christians. The New Jerusalem is the New Church on 
earth, which makes one with that new heaven. Every one can see that 
the Apocalypse can never be explained except by the Lord alone, for 
every word there contains arcana, which could never be known without 
peculiar enlightenment and so revelation. Therefore it has pleased the 
Lord to open the sight of my spirit and so to teach. Do not believe 
that I have taken anything therein from myself nor from any angel, but 
from the Lord alone: 
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4 


THE SPECIAL GIFTS WHICH QUALIFY THE 
| MINISTER FOR HIS WORK.* 


Tue Lord called the twelve from their secular business, 
the boats, nets, and place of toll, to become His followers 
and disciples ; afterward He commanded the eleven to go 
and teach all nations. The disciples came to Him because 
He called them; the apostles went to the nations because 
He sent them. The minister of the Gospel does not choose 
his office ; he is chosen and called by the Lord. If he runs 
before the Lord calls he has mistaken his life-work. 

The call does not come by some miraculous suggestion or 
abnormal impression, of which the man cannot rid his mind, | 
that he must be a minister; rather it is the rational convic- 
tion formed in freedom by inspiration of the Lord, that he 
is fitted for the work of the ministry by the aptitude and 
predisposition for this work of all his spiritual, mental, and 
physical powers. The Lord’s own ministers are more mani- 
festly called into His service; but every man’s employment, 
in which more of the human proprium inheres, ought to be 
a Divine vocation. For every one is divinely endowed with 
a faculty for some special work which he can do better than 
any other work, and which no one else can do as well. As 
we know, there are natural mechanics and sailors, born 
poets and painters, geniuses in literature, medicine, and 
law, and there are kings by divine right who have no royal 
lineage. And the King of Kings answered Pilate: “To 
this end have I been born, and to this end am I come into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 
Likewise his servant in the truth is come into the world 
foreordained for his holy office. If a man is not a born 
_ minister, he cannot be made a minister by the schools, and 


* The second of three lectures given at the New-Church Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and published by request. 
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the laying on of human hands, and a call to some visible 
congregation. 

Let us consider now those special gifts or virtues of the 
Holy Spirit by which the man whom the Lord has called is 
qualified for the Christian ministry, and which go with his 
inauguration into his sacred function. 

In the “ True Christian Religion,” 146, it is said : — 

The Divine virtue and operation, which is meant by the sending of 
the Holy Spirit, with the clergy, in special is enlightenment and instruc- 
tion. . . . That the enlightenment and instruction are in special is be- 
cause these are of their office, and inauguration into the ministry carries 
them with it, and also they believe that while they are preaching from 
zeal they are inspired, like the Lord’s disciples, on whom the Lord 
breathed, saying, “ Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” 


We read further in n. 155 :— 


Above in the third article it was shown that the divine virtue, which 
is meant by the operation of the Holy Spirit with the clergy, in special 
is enlightenment and instruction, but to these two accede two interme- 
diates, which are perception and disposition; wherefore there are four, 
which with the clergy follow in order: enlightenment, perception, 
disposition, and instruction. 


This doctrine of the operation of special virtues with the 
clergy might on first reading give the impression that 
favoritism is imputed to the Lord in the operations of His 
Spirit, reminding one of the claim of the Jews upon Jeho- 
vah as exclusively their own deity, and of their proud boast 
of being his only people among the nations. But these 
powers inbreathed into the clergy are not a personal favor, 
but inhere wholly in their office as essential to the ministe- 
rial function.. All other men who look to the Lord are in 
like manner inspired with the special virtue of their own 
office or business. The patriotic governor and the just 
_ judge receive their ability for administering law and justice 
from the spirit of God; the teacher is made wise for teach- 
ing ; and the celestial stars direct the course of those who 
go down to the sea in ships and do business in great waters. 
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There are diversities of gifts, the same spirit “dividing to 
each one severally even as it will.” But the will is not 
capricious and partial, but suits the several gifts perfectly 
to the use of every man’s work, from the priest and king to 
the ploughman and chimney-sweep. 

But the objection may suggest itself that enlightenment 
and instruction ought not to be the exclusive possession of 
the clergy, because all men need to be divinely enlightened 
and taught. This is most true; but their office is not a 
private monopoly but a sacred trust for humanity. The 
light of divine truth is specially their own only in the more 
interior, spiritual, and particular perception thereof ; but as 
a more external, natural, and general illumination, it radi- 
ates from them far and wide among men. For the ministry 
is the specific and principal human medium through which 
the Lord’s ‘spirit of truth flows into the church in general 
and the world at large. Our Canon of doctrine reads : — 


The Divine which is called the Holy Spirit, proceeding from God 
through His human, passes through the angelic heaven, and through 
this into the world, thus through angels into men. Thence through 
men: to men, and in the church chiefly through the clergy to the laity. 
(Canons, Holy Spirit, 4.) 

But is not this clerical mediation, a man coming in be- 
tween the Lord and the worshiper, dangerously near the 
Papal hierarchy? It would be, if our doctrines made the 
minister the infallible vicar of Christ and the sole channel 
of the Divine grace, instead of permitting, yea, requiring 
the laity, before believing, to try what they hear by the 
inerrant standard of the Word itself, and instead of leaving 
the Bible in every man’s hand, the household altar beside 
every hearthstone, and the conscience inviolate in every 
bosom. Most abhorrent to the genius of the New-Church- 
man must be a priestly oligarchy claiming the keys of Saint. 
Peter and crushing the personal right of every one to read 
the Word for himself and to worship according to the dic- 
tate of his own conscience. But he will always be loyal to 
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a consecrated body of men ordained by the Holy Spirit to 
minister the Divine mercy to the sufferings, sorrows, and 
sins of humanity, and to lead in the way from earth to 
heaven. 

_ But granting that a holy ministry can mediate the Holy 
Spirit to a believing people, why, after all, the necessity of 
the human mediator ? Why cannot the Christian reading his 
Bible immediately receive the spirit of the Lord into his 
heart? If the clergy and laity share in common its general 
regenerating virtues, and if there is no favoritism, and no 
monopoly of its gifts, why cannot the laity share in the spe- 
cial spiritual virtues of the clergy? In short, why not every 
man be his own minister? A ready, common-sense answer 
might be the counter question, Why not every man be his 
‘own physician or lawyer? Why have any of the higher pro- 
fessions limited to a select few, or any specialists and ex- 
perts? The laity devoting the energies, interests, and 
thoughts of their daily life to worldly affairs are of neces- 
sity incapacitated for acquiring the spiritualities of the 
minister. For his gifts are not imparted by miracle in a 
moment of time; they must be cultivated in cooperation 
with the Lord by hard study, painful discipline, and long 
experience. The apostles were schclars three years under 
the Master before that wonderful day of Pentecost was 
come. As long, then, as the New Church stands upon the 
earth it will need ministers specially qualified for service by 
their enlightenment, perception, zeal, and learning. 

But it would be making the clerical prerogatives too ex- 
clusive by far to forbid the laity all independent searching 
of the Scriptures for the eternal life in them, or to debar 
laymen from all religious activities requiring spiritual abili- 
ties. There is a household practice, as well as a profes- 
sional practice of medicine ; and every good man can be the 
spiritual father of his house. Teachers who devoutly study 
the Bible and love children can do blessed work in the 
Sunday-school. A layman well read in the Writings and 
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not wise in his own conceit is capable of being the leader of 
an isolated circle of receivers of the heavenly doctrines. 
Doubtless some laymen are better fitted to preach the Gos- 
pel than some clergymen. So there are amateurs more 
brilliant than professionals. But the sports and the sciences 
would suffer were there no professionalism. And divine 
truth would suffer were there not an order of ministry 
superior to such spiritual workers as we have instanced. 
These do not draw truth from its deeper springs like the 
minister, and they hold it in shallower vessels. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is clearly shown in the follow- 
ing quotation from the Apocalypse Revealed, 398 : — 

The Church is internal and external. It is internal with the clergy, 
and external with the laity ; that is, it is internal with those who have 
studied interiorly the doctrinals of the Church and confirmed them from 
the Word ; and it is external with those who have not done so. 

Personally, then, the minister should be the meekest and 
humblest of men; but the more he abases himself, the more 
let him magnify his office. For “chiefly through the clergy 
passes the Holy Spirit to the laity.” 

The clergyman has not been called priest, because this 
name, originally meaning “elder,” in its present significa- 
tion more properly belongs to the ministers of the ancient 
religions, or the religions of to-day which have perpetuated 
more or less of the ancient sacerdotalism. The Mosaic 
priesthood in its characteristic function of performing the 
ritual service of the sanctuary has been abolished. The 
priest in his character of prophet alone (Arcana Ccelestia, 
9809°) is represented in the minister of the Gospel and the 
Christian pastor. Only as a messenger of the Lord and 
the preacher of His Word is it allowable to speak of a Chris- 
tian minister as a priest. The Roman love of dominion 
made a Pope out of Peter and transformed the primitive 
presbyter into the priest again. But in the New Church 
the minister will be the preacher only, even as no priest 
serves in the temples of heaven (Heaven and Hell, 225, 
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226). The special office of the preacher is to teach the 


people by word of mouth the divine truth which leads them 
to the good of life. 

Since the distinction made between priest and preacher 
is very important in its bearing on the subject in hand, it 
will be confirmed by several references to the Writings, 
which show that the clerical office is the preaching function. 

In the very place where the priest is named, the preacher 
is described : — 


As regards priests, they shall teach men the way to heaven, and also 
lead them. They shall teach them according to the doctrine of their 
Church from the Word, and lead them to live according to it. (New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 315. Compare Arcana Ceel 


10833. 

nad can be insinuated into another by any one in the countr}, but 
not truth, except by those who are teaching ministers; if by othérs, 
heresies arise, and the Church is disturbed and rent asunder. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 6822.) 

The Divine, which is meant by the Holy Spirit, proceeds from the 
Lord through the clergy to the laity through preachings, according to 
the reception of the doctrine of truth thence. (Canons, Holy Spirit, 
iv. 8.) ‘ 

And in the “True Christian Religion” the four special 
virtues of the clergy named, enlightenment, perception, dis- 
position, instruction, though inseparable from the good of 
the will and inspired from it, yet manifestly pertain every 
one to the truth of the understanding. 

The minister of the New Church, therefore, is qualified 
by the special operation of the Holy Spirit into his soul to 
be its preacher. 

The preacher has been differentiated from the priest, but 
it is more important to distinguish the preacher from the 
man himself. The gifts of the clergy are the special opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, “because these are of their office, 
and inauguration into the ministry carries them with it”; 
but the preacher as a man shares its general regenerating 
virtue with the rest of sinful humanity. The personal char- 
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acter and the official life, however, are never wholly separa- 
ble, and are often quite indistinguishable. 


That a clergyman, because he is to teach doctrine from the Word 
concerning the Lord, and concerning redemption and salvation from 
him, is to be inaugurated by the promise of the Holy Spirit, and by 
the representation of its transfer; but that it is received by the clergy- 
man according to the faith of his life. (Canons, Holy Spirit, iv. 7.) 


The personal life of the minister gives its quality to all 
his official work. The character of Washington made him 
the Father of his Country. Yet frequently we see, both in 
the political and the religious community, a great gulf fixed 
between official conduct and the secrets of the man’s own 
heart. A bad man may be a good minister. The hireling 
can tend the sheep. 


For it matters not from whom the voice of good and truth flows forth, 
if only the life is not manifestly wicked; but such a life is a stumbling 
block. (Arcana Ceelestia, 43113.) 


The good shepherd, also, in feeding and guarding his 
flock, partly separates his pastoral life from himself, espe- 
cially in the worship of the Lord’s Day. Putting off the 
weight of the flesh and the infirmities of human nature as 
much as possible, he comes before the people in the Lord’s 
name and speaks from His own Book. His understanding 
is lifted up into the light of the Lord’s countenance, gifted 
with spiritual perception, and disposed into heavenly order, 
whence the doctrine from the Word in his rational thought 
is winged with light, and the knowledge of the letter be- 
comes a tongue of fire. In all this enlightenment and in- 
struction of the understanding the divine love of the will is 
also in exercise and indeed plays the chief part. But the 
point to be noted here is that the will elevates the under- 
standing far above its own personal state into the divine 
illustration; so that when the benediction is said and the 
minister descends from the pulpit and comes more to him- 
self, he perceives the divine afflatus pass away, and as he 
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mingles with the people, interchanging neighborly greetings 
and friendly words, he observes that their divine vision also 
has already faded into the light of common day. 

-In his official duty, then, he is another person than his 
true self, yet he has not been acting a false part like the 
hireling, who is a mere stage character in clerical dress. 
He has been doing his honest work in the service of God 
and man. For the understanding, by the Divine Providence, 
has now been made a faculty quite independent of the will, 
for the very purpose of ascending higher toward heaven and 
the Lord, to show the way and thither guide the will. Ifa 
minister could not preach better than he can practice, this 
would be a sorry world indeed. 

Nevertheless, the more intimately the man and the minis- 
ter become one, the happier for the man and the better the 
minister. Let it not be forgotten that there is, and can be, 
no official operation of the Lord’s spirit upon the preacher's 
will, distinct from its general regenerating virtue. The love - 
inflowing immediately from Himself is at once appropriated, 
and becomes the man’s own spiritual flesh and bone. His 
own soul is saved by the official love of saving other souls. 
But his understanding, by a mediate influx of Divine truth 
through the heavens, can be gifted with the special enlight- 
enment and instruction requisite for his work, which may 
not be, but ought to be, conjoined with the will’s love in 
order to receive essence, life, and virtue. If not conjoined, 
these are of the office only; if conjoined, they are of both 
the office and the man, or rather of the Lord in man. (Com- 
pare “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 7055, 7056.) | 

Let us see, therefore, the wonderful transformation when 
this official truth is united with the personal love in one 
spiritual mind. 

“Enlightenment is from the Lord.” But if the intellect 
looks to him apart from the will, the light will be cold, pale, 
feeble, and he will seem far away. But the love of God 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Spirit floods the intel- 
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lect with vernal sunshine and makes Him present, so that 
He is in us, and we are in Him. 

“ Perception is with man according to the state of his 
mind formed by doctrinals.” But be the doctrinals ever so 
true to the cold perception, his sight will never be that in- 
tuition of truth which affirms the verity or falsity of doc- 
trine, without more argument for or against than its simple 
yea or nay. If we know not from experience that love’s 
insight is quicker and surer than reason, the men of the age 
of golden love are witnesses to the fact. That remnant of 
their perception which we call our conscience is affection’s 
consciousness of right and duty. He who has an unfeeling 
bosom has no living sense of good and evil. And the minis- 
ter who does not preach from his heart can only say for 
truth the confession of his church and the faith of his 
fathers. | 

The good or evil will also disposes or arranges the inte- 
rior form of the understanding in heavenly or infernal 
order, and the zeal of its external delight fires and disposes 
the thought of the natural man. So we are expressly 
informed :— 


But disposition is from the affection of the will’s love; the delight 
from this love disposes. If this is from the love of evil, and thence of 
the false, it excites a zeal which outwardly is harsh, rough, burning, and 
fire-vomiting, and within is wrath, fury, and unmercifulness. But if it 
is of good and thence of truth, it is outwardly mild, smooth, thundering, 
and flashing, and within is charity, grace, and mercy. (True Christian 
Religion, 155.) 

Lastly, the flame of celestial love illumines the rational 
sight of the natural mind and quickens its scientific faculty 
when instructed from the knowledges and doctrines of the 
written Word. 


These things have I spoken unto you, while abiding with you. But 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, 
He shall teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I 
said unto you. 
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By the three conjunctions of the will with the under- 
standing, therefore, giving inmost affection of divine light, 
interior spiritual perception, and zeal to the thought in the 
natural man, the Holy Spirit operates in the preacher’s 
intellect his four genuine official virtues, enlightenment, 
perception, disposition, and instruction. (See Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 404.) 

Thus the enlightenment which is from the Lord is turned into 
various lights and into various heats with every one, according to the 
state of his mind. 

We have come at length to the point of view from which 
can be seen the one thing needful, if lack there really be, 
for the ministry of the New Church. As a body of conse- 
crated clergymen, good men and true they are; that, no one 
can deny. But is not their preaching and professional life 
somewhat too intellectual, more from the head than the 
heart? As light-bearers they are well qualified for their 
office; but does a powerful sphere of grace, mercy, and 


_ peace unconsciously emanate from their personal characters 


pervading all their ministerial service ? 

“And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me; for I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me.” Our power to heal 
and bless will be in our virtues as men rather than in our 
words as preachers. | 

We have the immense advantage over other ministers of 
the Gospel in possessing the Lord’s own interpretation of 
His own Word. But we can get knowledge from the Word 
and doctrine from the Writings as a scientific store for the 
memory and instruction for the rational mind without per- 
ceiving spiritual truth in divine light. For this illustration 
and perception cannot be written, not even in the Bible as a 
book. It is a living revelation of the spirit of the Lord wit- 
nessing to man’s spirit that truth is verily true, and inscri- 
bing on the human heart the good of life. But the doctrinal 
controversies among us, which we try to settle by collating 
passages from our standard of faith, much as the old church 
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has confirmed its creeds by citing proof-texts of Scripture, 
indicate that some still have more faith in causing convic- 
tion of truth by rational argument rather than spiritual dis- 
cernment. And do not many of our sermons smell of the 
lamp of the midnight study of Swedenborg, rather than 
shine with the outflashing splendor of the urim and thum- 
mim, by which the Lord from His holy oracle answers our 
inquiry as to what He would have us say to the people? 
Have we not been reasoning with the world and indoctri- 
nating the church from our natural rationality long enough? 
Can not our ministers soon come more fully into their spir- 
itual gift of perception, and from the Divine enlightenment 
in their perception show men how to worship the Father in 
spirit as well as in truth? 

The preacher’s work is not half done when he has made 
the doctrine of the discourse clear and convincing. Into 
the conclusion ought to come all that thrill of interest, 
moving of the feelings, and urgency of persuasion, which 
open the will to the love of truth and to its fruition in prac- 
tical life. For such persuasive power the preacher’s own 
perception must feel the touch of the Divine love. Then ~ 
its sacred fire will kindle a zeal in the natural man that can 
cause the guilty to cry out for mercy and salvation, and 
inspire believers with all the fruits of the Spirit. Such is 
the ideal preacher. | 

Our New-Church preaching is generally marked by seri- 
ous earnestness and enthusiasm, a gentle, persuasive spirit, 
often a tender glow of feeling, or the voice of thunder. But 
with some there seems to be a certain constraint of zeal, as 
if fearing lest the excited proprium profane the heavenly 
flame, or they become possessed with the insane emotion- 
alism of the quack revivalist or the mad fanaticism of the 
bigot. Of course enthusiastic spirits ought to be shunned; 
but of these the New-Church minister need have little fear ; 
what he most should dread is meeting the pallid ghosts of 
the moonlight and the graveyard. With either extreme of 
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cold, dead rationalism or blind, fervid pietism we must be 
quite out of sympathy; but we need always to pray for a 
new baptism of the-Holy Spirit and of fire. | 

For lack of that fire in its purity and intensity, we priests 
teach men the way to heaven, but fail, in part at least, to 
lead them. We throw our energies into explaining the 
truths of our new revelation, as if the great thing was to 
save men from orthodox falsity or liberal unbelief, instead 
of saving their souls from sin. The people go out of 
church admiring our beautiful doctrines, but like Saint 
Anthony’s fishes go back on the week day to their old states 
of life again. The sermons teach divine truth faithfully 
from the doctrine of the Lord to the duty of earth, are able 
and logical in thought, chastely written, and eloquently 
spoken; but how often do they impress the hearer as 
Massillon affected King Louis, when he said that other 
preachers made him pleased with them, but that Massillon 
made him displeased with himself? 

We may find excuse and, in some part, justifying reason 
for the weakness of our ministry, in the hardness of heart 
and unbelief of men. But before fleeing to this refuge for 
his conscience, let the preacher solemnly ask himself whether 
he has himself ever learned from the Word and the Spirit 
of the Lord the divine lesson he would teach other men, 
and let him pray that he may more tenderly and warmly 
feel upon his soul that Breath of the Lord which can humble 
pride, and crucify worldliness, and touch the heart-strings 
of faith, hope, charity, joy, and adoration. 

By this time it has become manifest, further, that while 
inauguration into the ministry carries with it the special 
gifts of the clergyman, the hands laid upon his head are 
hardly more than the sign of the transfer of the Holy 
Spirit to him. The light of his perception must increase 
from obscurity to clearness, and thé ardent zeal of his dis- 
_ position ascend from the natural to the spiritual. And this 

result will mainly be from his experience in the actual ex- 
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ercise of his office. A scholastic education is of great 
value, but the young theologue must learn to be a minister 
by his ministration, as the swimmer learns his art by swim- 
ming, and the singer by singing. The candidate for holy 
orders should have the making of a minister in his personal 
character, but he must grow from his first crude state by 
fidelity of service into the ripe and rich spirituality of the 
messenger of the Lord and the good shepherd of the sheep. 

A young minister can hardly be of so spiritual disposition 
as to be quite free from the love of personal honor and 
praise for his oratory and the unction of his prayers; free 
also from self-glory in his work, the spirit of priestly domin- 
ation in the worship and affairs of the Society, and the 
desire to make his Church strong, influential, and popular 
in the world, and its revenue yield an easy and luxurious 
livelihood for himself. But of all such desires he must 
more and more be rid in deep humiliation and painful cruci- 
fixion of the proprium, before he can be enlightened and in- 
structed by the Holy Spirit, and before he can teach men 
divine truth except from his intellect. 

Fresh from the Seminary, he naturally begins instructing 
his Church, as if it were a primary school of theology. But 
when he discovers at length, as he will from a more interior 
perception of the truth of doctrine, that he has been talking 
over the heads of his congregation, scarcely touching their 
hearts, he will cease being a teacher of theology and become 
a preacher of the Gospel. Then through the.formal doc- 
trine his spiritual sight penetrates into living, essential 
verities, from which he can speak to the souls of men the 
words of eternal life and open to them the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The young minister enters upon his first pastorate full of 
glowing enthusiasm, strong courage, and bright hopes of 
doing great things in his ministry. It is well that he as- 
sumes his pastoral charge in this happy, ideal state of mind. 
He will need all this joyful, courageous zeal, aye and more 
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also, to sustain and cheer his spirit in the stern and severe 
experiences not far off in the future. Before many years 
his fresh enthusiasm, unless renewed from deeper affection 
for his work, will evanesce, and leave a dull routine of cleric- 
al duty. Unless the lines are fallen to him in unusually 
pleasant places and he has an exceptionally goodly heritage, 
he will come into his inheritance in the divine love by the 
way of many spiritual trials, sorrows, and sufferings. The 
unbelieving and murmuring spirit of his Israel and the 
great and terrible wilderness of the world around may 
change him to a heart-broken man in nerveless despair, who 
had hoped to be the Moses of his people and another coura- 
geous Joshua bearing the sword of the Lord to victory. 
But if in the depths he learns that the fire of self-love is 
death, thatin the Lord is our strength and joy and salvation, 
he will rise chastened in spirit from his despair, and now 
from the zeal of the Lord’s own love and in tones trembling 
with His infinite mercies will teach men the way to heaven 
— yes, and lead them. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 


they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; they shall walk, and not faint. ‘ 


The great work of the minister is to teach the people in 
church and in their homes from the Word of the Lord. 
But before he becomes a teacher he is himself a learner. 
His preparatory instruction is given in the school of theol- 
ogy. Here the chief text-book is the Bible. The reading 
of the Word in the original languages, its exegesis, the 
study of its doctrinals as taught by the Lord himself in 
His new Revelation, some training in its homiletic use — 
this is the principal part of his theological course. But his 
Scriptural education is not finished at graduation. The 
Word will be the life-long study of his ministry. The daily 
reading will give ever new understanding, and the weekly 
sermon will be an ever new unfolding of its infinite wisdom. 
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But it should be observed, now, that the love of sacred 
learning for its own sake will be predominant with the 
student and young preacher, just as the love of knowledge 
for the sheer pleasure of knowing is strongest in childhood. 
While the study of the Word is mainly from this interest 
he will come into his knowledge and understanding of it by 
the obscure external way from sight and hearing inward, 
rather than by the internal way from the Lord through the 
soul outward. But as the desire for mere learning grows 
into the inmost affection for divine truth, its words will 
become glorified to his sight by the divine illustration, per- 
ception, and disposition, that are now within their verbal 
instruction. The light of life now flows into the sensuals 
of the body; the insight of wisdom is at the last in the 
first sight of knowledge; the perception of the heart in- 
structs the rational understanding ; and the disposition of 
charity, grace, and mercy softens the temper of the zealot, 
and humbles the Ishmaelite, and turns the opinionated, self- 
taught interpreter to hear the voice of the Paraclete, who 
will now teach him all things and inspire the memory of all 
the Lord has said in his written Word. Thus instructed, 
the minister can now lead men; for he not only knows the 
way, but is walking in it. He does not direct the flock, 
but goes before, and the sheep follow him. 

Thus far, our thought has been given to the purely spiri- 
tual qualifications of the minister for his office. But does 
he not need natural gifts besides, for his best work? Ought 
the Bible to be his only reading? Should he never lay 
aside his clerical vestment, and be a friend, neighbor, and 
fellow-citizen? The right answer, in my judgment will be, 
that all his mental abilities, ethical virtues, and esthetic 
tastes can embody, express, and be the executive powers of 
his spiritual endowments, and to this end are invaluable; 
that every species of literature can be serviceable for per- 
sonal spiritual culture, and for confirming, illustrating, and 
beautifying the Divine truth of his preaching, and for this 
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purpose his acquaintance with books cannot be too wide ; 
that he ought to go about doing every kind of human good, 
| yet breathing heavenly charity into his friendships and 
sociability, and while not wearing a sanctimonious face, yet 
| never forgetting his character as a minister of Jesus Christ 
| when mixing with men of the world in free and easy con- 
versation. 

But woe to that clergyman who covers the shame of his 
spiritual nakedness with the fig-leaves of morality and | 
social amiability! Alas! if his intellectual talents outshine 
his divine gifts, if the orator is more apparent than the 
prophet, if he substitutes essays on good behavior for the 
Gospel of salvation, philosphy for spirituality, sociology for 
the kingdom of heaven, or if he is more interested in the 
ancestry of the ape than the generation of the angel, or is 
become so apostate from the faith that he finds his discourse 
in the Sunday newspaper and only the text in the Bible! 

The Church cannot be too grateful that our own ministry 
has hitherto been so little affected by the influence of such 
perverse and sensational clergymen ; that they are so loyal 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, so true to His Word, and so faith- 
fully preach the doctrines of salvation from the inspiration 
of His Holy Spirit. | 

BamaNn N. STONE. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND THE NEW-ENGLAND 
TRANSCENDENTALISTS.* 


It is an acknowledged fact of human experience that the 
deepest mysteries lie in things most commonplace and fa- 
miliar to us, and the things we would often go far to seek 
are really those which are nearest at hand. I think this is 
the case with the object of the quest of our society — New- 
Church evidence — which means not, as some may have sup- 
posed, a line of argument proving the validity of New-Church 
doctrines, but simply in an objective and historic sense — 
evidence that occurs to the observation of any of us going 
to show that the New Church is a live force to-day, produc- 
ing definite, tangible effects upon the current thinking, wri- 
ting, and doing of our time. These evidences are not to be 
sought in extraordinary, out-of-the-way places, but in the © 
life with which we come in daily contact. Naturally the 
broader one’s life is, the more wide awake one’s interest in 
the general movements of humanity, the more one will be 
likely to see of these evidences of the New Church, but 
even such an observer will be as likely to find this in the 
homely utterances of his neighbor over the daily newspaper, 
or of the housewife over her domestic occupations, as in the 
utterances of editors and essayists and orators. The only 
difference in the value of these is in the influence which 
they exert upon other minds. The remark by the wayside 
over a neighbor’s gate may pass between two minds. Ut- 
tered in an editorial or published in a book, the same remark 
may meet the eye and enter the thought of hundreds of 
thousands of readers. A false judgment regarding the New 
Church and its doctrines may carry its shadow into dis- 
tances indefinable. The correction and the setting right 
of an error may not only remove this shadow in many 
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places where it has fallen, but may bring new light and 
awaken new inquiry in thousands of other places. This is 
why our observations and gatherings in of New-Church evi- 
dence will naturally consist largely of references to and, 
when possible, corrections of statements in print about the 
New Church or any of its particular doctrines. 

It is not my purpose to forestall in this address the inter- 
esting contents of the report of our secretary to the Gen- 
eral Convention ; but I have thought the occasion a timely 
one to call attention to a kind of New-Church evidence 
which, while very real and significant, is not at first so easily 
recognized and appreciated. I refer to the evidence by 
opposites, and I mean by this the evidence of the real power 
of the New Church as shown in the distinctive religious 
association and religious endeavor which the realization of 
its doctrines produces. Thus the New Church is seen not 
only where it is, but by the contrast existing where it is not. 

The present time affords two remarkable examples of this 
kind of evidence by contrast of the vital and abiding power 
of the New Church. One is in the attitude assumed by 
various religious bodies in relation to the higher criticism of 
the Bible, and especially to the position taken in the now 
historic address of Professor Delitsch before the Emperor 
of Germany. The more conservatiye denominations have 
exhibited in various ways their inability to meet on rational 
grounds the objections brought by the so-called higher 
critics to the doctrine of the divinity and infallibility of the 
Scriptures. The general resort has been to the traditional 
faith in the Bible as Divine — we know not how —and to 
the assurance which the religious experience of the be- 
liever gives to this belief, which resort, indeed, is sufficient 
for the believer unassailed by doubts and undisturbed by his 
own rational thinking. But, except to these, this is no 
reply that meets the demand of the critical and rationali- 
zing spirit of these times. The attempt, where it has been 
made, to meet this spirit, has almost invariably ended in 
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yielding the ground to the critics, and admitting that the 
Bible, while not the Word of God, contains that Word in 
some indefinable way, and that as to any final authority in 
the matter outside of each one’s own judgment, the church 
is adrift upon a sea of uncertainty and arbitrary opinion. 
The church, at least the Protestant section, has only reaped 
in this result the fruits of its own unwisdom in insisting 
upon the letter of Scripture as giving us its only meaning, 
and thus closing its eyes to the doctrine of the spiritual 
sense always dimly recognized by the church fathers of the 
early ages. The strength of the Catholic Church attitude 
lies in its recognition of a hidden and mystic divinity in 
the Word, although it be beyond the ability of the church 
to expound it. The strength of the New-Church attitude 
lies not only in its knowledge of the existence of a spiritual 
sense beneath the letter, but also in its being permitted 
now by divine revelation to enter with the understanding 
into these hitherto concealed mysteries of the spiritual sense, 
and so to discover the true divinity of the Word and to see 
its wonderful unity and perfection, and to expound this in 
a way satisfactory to reason and to the religious needs of 
the soul. 

The other example by opposites is that which is shown 
in the different results of what is known as the Transcen- 
dental revival in New England, an episode being vividly re- 
called in all its most glowing colors by the recent celebration 
with much ceremony and literary effort of the centenary 
of the birthday of the great leader of this movement, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The archives of our society will show 
that this movement in the two decades of the forties and 
the fifties of the last century embraced a large number of 
minds who were attracted by ome phase or another of the 
splendid philosophy and idealism found in the writings of 
Swedenborg. Hardly a distinguished member of that bril- 
liant company of literati, the builders of a new school of 
letters and of art in this country, whether of the men or 
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the women, but was a student and an admirer in some de- 
gree of Swedenborg; and in this kind of cult they were 
led by the contagious although superficial enthusiasm of 
Emerson himself. But it is easy to see that with a leader 
who could reject the Divinity of Jesus, there could be no 
real reception of the doctrines of the New Church in a 
religious sense ; and while a great illumination crept into the 
ideas of New-England poets and teachers from this study 
of Swedenborg, as with their contemporaries in England, 
giving them a rare beauty suggestive of “the light that 
mever was, on sea or land,” and making the nation to thrill 
with new delights of living and learning, the religious 
strength of the whole movement was lacking then, as it 
has lacked ever since, because of the absence of that centra] 
pillar of all religious and moral strength, the belief in the 
Divine Humanity of Jesus Christ and in the holiness and 
Divine inspiration and authority of the Word. Intellectual 
delight and the pride of reason was set above that first 
requisite of a true philosophy, a reverence for God and His 
revelation. Man was the object of worship, not as seen 
without and above in the glorified and Divine person of 
Jesus, but as seen within in the conceit of human reason 
and the power of intellect. 

The result has been what a philosophic insight might 
have foreseen — the confused and distracting endeavor of 
unlimited individualism ; an art without the formative power 
of the Divine Humanity as its centre; a literature with no 
constructive purpose and therefore no constructive power ; 
an. architecture and municipal development with no unity, 
no inspiration, no reverence, as witness the heterogeneous 
buildings and formless extension of Harvard University, 
and the horrible travesty of religion perpetrated in the 
name of art in the great mural painting of the “ Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” which stands to shock the eyes of all 
Christian believers in the Unity of God at the head of the 
great staircase in the Public Library of the city of Boston. 

Side by side with this coterie was another class of New- 
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England minds who were also open to the new light from 
Germany and Scandinavia, who were also ready to throw off 
the shackles of the old orthodoxy, and to embrace with de- 
light these new-born ideas of life here and hereafter, of the 
church, and of God. These saw Swedenborg, not as the 
maker of pleasing spectacles to amuse the dilettanti, but as 
the revealer of a new heaven and a new earth, the harbinger 
of a new philosophy and a new theology, and the proclaimer 
of the second coming of the Lord in a newly opened Word 
and in the founding of a new and abiding church in the 
world. The force of the Transcendental enthusiasm — it- 
self imported from the deeper and wiser idealism of Ger- 
many, of the Kantians, of Hegel, and of Goethe — spent it- 
self, to be absorbed in new impulses of learning and poetry all 
over the land, but to leave no monument of truth, no single 
valid principle which one can define or to which one can 
resort, to strengthen faith or give stamina to spiritual ef- 
forts. The New-Church doctrine, aglow with its heavenly 
_ beauty, shines out steady and unmoved and undimmed, em- 
bracing all the lights borrowed by others and scattered and 
shorn of their true power and worth because severed from 
their true centre in the Lord, and dispensing in the hearts 
of believers and of those who seek in sincerity for revealed 
truth the rays of love, wisdom, and use, as these shine for- 
ever forth from the glorified and Divine Humanity of Jesus 
Christ. The power of the one movement was that of the 
genius and wit and beauty of minds that come and go; the 
power of the other is that of a truth and a doctrine given 
from above, that abides in the reason, controls the conduct, . 
and gives ever new inspiration to faith, to hope, and to 
every endeavor to attain to the spiritual life. The one was 
a pleasant idyl and an academic dream, the other is a reli- 
gion and a church ; the one a pleasant stroll of happy and 
mutually delightful minds by the brookside, the other a 
fair and abiding city of walls and gates and streets, and the 
tabernacle of God with men. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THEOLOGY.* 


In an article recently published in one of the reviews 
on the subject of Scholarship in the Professions, a carefully 
prepared table gave the number of college graduates ad- 
mitted to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity, 
who have for a period of twenty or more years back entered 
the several learned professions respectively, thus showing 
the increase or the decline in men of the highest scholar- 
ship in these several professions. These figures included 
only the Phi Beta Kappa men, an organization founded 
many years ago, to which are admitted only graduates in 
high rank; the object of the investigation being not to 
determine the representation of college men merely in these 
several professions of theology, medicine, law, and teaching, 
but that of those college men who were distinguished by 
their scholarship, and so to show the comparative attractive- 
ness at the present day of the various professional vocations 
for our young men of best intellectual ability and culture. 
The showing proved, I believe, that the largest increase was 
in the profession of teaching, the next in that of law, and 
that the greatest falling off was in the profession of the 
sacred ministry. This was not saying, let me repeat, that 
the number of young men entering the ministry, or the 
number of college graduates entering the ministry, was 
falling off, but that the number of young men of highest 
intellectual ability was each year becoming less in proportion 
to those entering the other professions. | 

Allowing for all the misleadings of statistical guidance, 
the general result that the ministry no longer attracts the 


*An address to young. New-Churchmen, by the Rev. Frank Sewall, D.D., 
on the Worth of the New-Church Ministry. Delivered before the Alumni 
Association of the New-Church Theological School, at their Annual Meeting, 
in Chicago, June 25th, 1903. 
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ablest and brightest minds, suggests to all, and especially to 
those interested in the religious culture of our people, a 
significant fact and a very serious question. The fact is 
that of the decline of theology as an intellectual pursuit, 
and the question is that of the reason of this decline. This 
reason is not far to seek in all the religious systems of 
to-day outside of the New Church. The people of all de- 
nominations may be classed either as the thinking or the 
unthinking, which classification does not coincide necessarily 
with the rich or the poor, nor even the learned or the igno- 
rant. To minister to the unthinking class, even though it 
includes many of the rich and cultured, is not stimulating 
to the intellectual young mind, however worthy the motive 
from a benevolent point of view; to minister to the think- 
ing class is stimulating and delightful intellectually, but 
only on condition that the intellect is free and the subjects 
taught are such as afford place for the highest use of the 
intellectual faculties. To preach only to feel the fetters 
of irrational dogma or of a blinded science pressing harder 
and harder on the mind of both speaker and hearer, is not 
a remunerative, not a progressive or satisfying vocation. 
The conditions causing such a restriction of intellectual 
freedom are peculiar to the present critical age in human 
development. Theology has not always been and need not 
be a restrictive influence in human thought. It should be, 
as it was in Aristotle, the leader of the highest and freest 
thought, verily the first philosophy. What binds its free- 
dom is its implication in certain dogmas, both scientific and 
religious, which were based on literal and sensuous ideas of 
the past, but are no longer reconcilable with ascertained 
knowledge or with enlightened reason. 

How to strike off the fetters of scientific or dogmatic 
error, and at the same time leave theology with something 
positive to teach and with some authority for its teaching 
other than the conceit of one’s own intelligence, or the per- 
suasive power of oratory, or a pleasing style, is the problem 
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to be solved if the thinking minds are in the future to be 


preached to, and if bright young intellects are to be drawn 


to the vocation of preaching. The solution of the problem 
lies, I believe, nowhere else than in the theology of the 
New Church as set forth in the writings of Swedenborg, in- 
cluding both the philosophical and the theological series of 
his works. Llinclude the philosophical not because these are 
theological, nor that they belong to the plane of spiritual or 
revealed truth, but because, as Swedenborg actually says, 
they are the natural basis on which spiritual truth may rest, 
and because they constitute a system of science and meta- 
physics which every true development of modern science 
goes to confirm, and which affords a meeting ground, in the 
mind of the rational thinker, for the highest truths of divine 
revelation and the highest principles of religion with the 
freest research of the scientific explorer and the rational 
enquirer after truth. The philosophy of Plato cultivated 
the ideal faculty of the human mind, and that of Aristotle 
the logical, as forerunners of that Gospel of spiritual truth 
which was to be spread among mankind mainly through the 
channels of Hellenic culture. It was this that lifted the 
thoughts of both Roman and barbarian above the visible, 
the human, and the material, in search for the Divine, and 
gave them the power intellectually to conceive of a Divine 
Humanity, a source not only of the physical power of the 
universe, but of the good and the true in men’s minds. 
When, after the period of barbaric slumber during the dark 
ages, the European mind awoke and began to ask questions 
about the authority of the Church’s teaching and the nature 
of spiritual truth, it was upon the splendid intellectual sys- 
tem of Aristotle, with its broad survey of natural science as 
known to the ancients and its fine idealism as brought down 
from Plato and clothed in material and tangible forms — 
upon this the Church fell back for its support over against 
the onslaught of critical reason and unbelief. It was in 
Aristotle that Christian Theology found its support, and 
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held its place intellectually with the thinkers of the middle 
age. But at length a new science arose that Aristotle 
knew not of, a science that goes down into depths of the 
imponderable and the invisible, and creeps out even upon a 
verge of dazzling vision where lies a border region, a /imdus 
to which it knows not what name to give, whether of matter 
or of spirit. This modern science beholds the orders, the 
series, the degrees of evolution in things both natural and 
physical; it sees the geometry and the mechanism of a 
material world, but over against it or lying parallel along 
with it, it sees the strange, the fascinating, the wonderful 
reality of a corresponding spiritual or psychic world. And 
the modern thinking mind demands a theology that can 
harmonize itself with this new physics ; with its new earth 
it demands its corresponding new heaven ; or whatever new 
heaven dawns over it must be one that shines harmoniously 
over this new earth of modern science. This is what the 
philosophy of Swedenborg, as the one and only worthy suc- 
cessor of Aristotle, has done and can do for the theology of 
this age of new questioning, new investigating, new believ- 
ing, and new worship. It is for Swedenborg as the reconciler 
of Science and Revelation to be the restorer of Theology to 
its rightful place at the head of the ranks of learning, as 
the first philosophy and as the divine illumination of all 
earthly science and the divine inspiration of all human 
endeavor. 

The intellectual prestige of such a vocation as this excels 
that of every other. It is not for dullards nor for the 
commonplace minds of good intent and friendly interest in 
their fellow man; it is for the master minds of this age to 
grasp and lift up this banner that shall lead on the great 
hosts of humanity in their various ranks and columns and 
armies that stretch far, far back into dusty distances behind. 
Here is the place for the young New-Churchmen of brightest 
intellect and of highest and noblest ambition. 

The highest intellectual vocation in the world to-day is 
this of the restoration to the world of a true theology. No 
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service rendered in any other walk of life can equal this in 
beneficence, in dignity, in real lasting worth; for on man’s 
idea of God and of his relations to God depend all human 
idea of destiny, of the purpose of life, of the worth of 
living. And so while theology is not wealth, nor worldly 
station, nor political power and glory, nor literary distinction, 
nor bodily luxury and ease, it is that which alone lends real 
worth to any or all of these and makes them the possible 
vehicle of real happiness to human beings. -The other 
vocations — law, medicine, politics, and teaching — each has 
its high mission in contributing to the symmetry, soundness, 
beauty, and effectiveness of the human body, individual and 
civic. The minister of a true theology has the art of open- 
ing the mind’s windows heavenward and letting divine light 
stream in upon any of these other noble vocations ; and 


- this is what lends a glory to them all, and reveals the divine 


end concealed in each by the great Designer and Builder of 
human society; so that each knows its relation to the other, 
and all, their relation to the perfect whole and their constit- 
uency in that divine harmony of uses which is heaven, 
whether as realized dimly here or more perfectly hereafter. 

The young New-Churchman of good intellect can take 
his place in this vanguard of humanity’s procession, in this 
rank of the banner-carriers, because of this equipment with 
which he is by the Lord’s merciful providence endowed, a 
knowledge of and faith in the doctrines of the New Church. 
Here is the leadership of the world’s thought to-day. I do 
not say the leadership most recognized, most conspicuous, 
most noisy, or most brilliant among the intellectual forces of — 
the present time ; but I mean the leadership of principles, 
whether in science or in religion, that are having the most 
todo with shaping men’s inmost thought in relation to 
things spiritual, that is, giving something positive to hold on © 
to in one’s thoughts of God, and of the Bible, and of the 
Soul’s Immortality, when all the former foundations seem to 
have crumbled away and all the former leaders and stand- 
ards to have vanished from sight. 
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I speak in this address as if to all the young New-Church 
scholars in our land, and I say it is for you not only a high 
privilege but an intellectual possibility to take this place in 
the leadership of human thought. It is possible, not be- 
cause of your exceptional intellectual ability, for your minds 
are not built differently from others, but because of your 
high heritage of New-Church faith and a knowledge of 
the Doctrines and of the Philosophy of the New Church. 
This is what is to restore the intellectual world to harmony 


and to give human life its symmetry, its health, its happi- — 


ness asa whole. It is not a question of laying aside a high 
intellectual ambition then; it is rather, Is your intellectual 
ambition high enough to inspire you to grasp this ministry 
of leadership in thought and faith? 


If it is, and you take your places here in the front ranks, ~ 


several consequences will follow. Being in the front ranks 
you are among the few, the very few comparatively, for such 
is always the number of the leaders. If you wish to see 
the crowd surging on merrily or doggedly, feeling the 
strength of their vast phalanxes and the common force of 
the mass, you must look behind you. If you depend on 
companionship or plaudits and merrymakings of comrades, 
you may lay down your banner and go back and take your 
place there with those who know how to follow but not how 
to lead; but if all the banners are laid down and all the 
leaders go back to mingle with the surging masses, disputes 
will arise about the way to take, and there will be contention 
and confusion, and the fate of mankind will be that of the 
blind following the blind, and all because those to whom 
the leadership was given did not know how to prize their 
dignity and did not know how to estimate the true value of 
the few as contrasted withthe many. Another consequence 
of being with the standard-bearers in the van will be that 
one must go steadily forward and yield neither to lazi- 
ness nor to the sense of “being there” as sufficient. To 
attain and to keep the place one must feel not only the 
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conscience of clear open vision before, but also the constant 
pressure of the forces behind. The ambition is not that of 
self-advancement, but of the advancement of mankind 
through the truths that lead; but to serve thus means to 
make yourself master of those truths that are to lead and 
to see that they are always kept in the rightful touch with 
the current thought of your time. They must be lifted 
high before the vision of that long vanishing line behind, so 
that not only those nearest to the front but also those a 
long way back shall see, if only to get a glimpse of the 
banner and so follow on. This will be impossible by any 
reliance on your native intellectual ability or smartness. 
The kind of tact and ready wit or fertile invention that will 
serve in other arts or professions will not do here at the 
head of the procession. You will have to study well the 
philosophy and the theology of the New Church to take | 
this place —the place I say which belongs to you only as 
acquiring this knowledge, and not by virtue of any gifts of 
your own; and you will have to study thoroughly the lead- 
ing schools of thought and belief about you, and especially 
the philosophies of the past and the present, if you will 
keep the place you have taken and not allow the eager 
throngs pressing behind to swarm around and over you, and 
trail your banner, if not in the dust of the ground, then in 
the cloud of their mental atmospheres. It will not be for 
you therefore to look on complacently at the passing pro- 
cession with the air of knowing it all and having no need of 
exertion on your part. To be at the head, and a leader, you 
must be willing to work, to study in the spirit of the 
humblest learner, knowing not only that no philosopher is 
so wise as he who knows his own ignorance, but that knowl- 
edge is only better than no knowledge when put into help- 
ful relation with the community’s life about you. To be at 
the head is not to stand alone, but with others close behind ; 
and it is not to stand still, but to be in motion. This must 
be your constant monitor, your nodblesse oblige as New- 
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Churchmen, telling you that the honor and lofty use of 
intellectual leadership is yours not by inheritance alone, nor 
by knowledge once acquired, but by knowledge constantly 
drawn from the pure founts of doctrine, and constantly ap- 
plied to the needs of those around you. I might speak of 
many other gifts and qualifications needed for the New- 
Church Ministry to-day, and of many other phases of this 
sacred use than the intellectual one only, and especially of 
the many delights and satisfactions attending this vocation 
when sincerely undertaken and followed from a love of its 
use. But my purpose was to consider at this time, which I 
believe is an opportune time, the single important matter of 
the restoration of theology to its rightful leadership among 
the intellectual pursuits of men, and the high privilege and 
responsibility of the young scholars of the New Church to. 
aid in this restoration. Other qualities besides those of 
intellectual brightness are needed in the New-Church min- 
ister ; but to enable the New Church to assume its place 
verily as the “Crown of all the Churches which have gone 
before it,” its ministers must have the intellectual mastery 
of the divine theology and philosophy given to this Church 
from heaven, and an ability to teach this to the rational and 
cultured minds who influence the thought and conduct of 
the world. To the young New-Churchman of to-day this 
high vocation especially lies open, because he is by his edu- 
cation in touch with all the theories, crude or perfected, of 
the new generation; he knows where defects lie, and where 
wants are to be met; and with the heaven-inspired zeal of 
such a calling, and with the vigorous mental application the 
study demands, and with the courage of such a knight-er- 
_ rantry of heavenly truth, the banner of leadership awaits 
only his taking to be carried before the eyes of the thousands 
upon thousands who aré to follow in the rear. 
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“REJECTED OF MEN.’* 


Some painters, when wishing to portray a Biblical scene 
or to illustrate a parable, will go to Palestine and sketch the 
physical features and the faces, as little changed in nineteen 
centuries as the scenery itself. Other painters will take a 
very different course, going into the streets and alleys of 
their own city and taking the faces found there and placing 
them amid their usual surroundings. And these latter de- 
fend themselves on the ground that the Bible can be more 
forcibly illustrated to people of the present day by the 
scenes of the present day. Thus‘they would not represent 
the Prodigal Son in a scene of Palestine, lest something of 
the power of the parable should be lost, and so they place 
him in modern dress and in the bad company of a modern 
city. The difficulty in successfully carrying out this con- 
ception is that the words of the Bible fit the Orient so 
much better than the Occident that a certain incongruity is 
felt between the Oriental words and the Occidental scenery, 
and it seems to some almost a profanation to change the 
words enough to suit the picture. When this is done in 
ignorance by a backwoods preacher it is smiled at, but when 
it is done by an artist or an author the greatest care must 
be used lest the effect of his words be weakened and the 
sense of propriety and reverence be unpleasantly affected. 

It was with some anxiety that we took up this story 
written by Mr. Pyle as of New York and Jerusalem com- 
bined, with the Christ,and the Baptist, and Pilate, and 
Herod, and Caiaphas, and Judas, mingled with the Wests, 
and DeWitts, and Latimers, and Wrights, and Gildermans 
of the modern metropolis, and we have finished it with the 
same doubt. At the same time the affiliation of the author 


*Reected of Men. A Story of To-day. . By HowarpD PyLe. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1903. 269 pp. $1.50. 
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with our faith draws us to him, while the pessimism of every 
page repels us. But the story must speak for itself. The 
first words of the proem are :— 


This is the story of the scribes, pharisees, priests, and Levites, and 
of certain Romans. It is intended as a phase of that divine history 
already told to the world, but now told from another stand-point and 
translated from the ancient Hebrew habits of life into modern American, 
so that the reader may more readily understand the circumstances that 
directed our actions. If it has been told aright, he may see why it 
was that we crucified the Truth. 


He also says : — 


This story is intended by way of a vindication, and we challenge all 
scribes and pharisees of this day who read it to say if they would have 
acted differently under the same circumstances. 


These ironical words show the very limited purpose of 
the book. It is not an account of our Lord’s life, so much 
as an account of the exceedingly uninteresting and unprofit- 
able lives of wealthy people who are nominally of the church 
but altogether worldly and incapable of taking any interest 
in human reformation. If we think of John the Baptist as 
embittered by his imprisonment, he might have spoken so of. 
the hardhearted ones who would not listen to him, but he 
could not have forgotten the many who received him 
eagerly, and as for our Lord, He came eating and drinking 
and not in the spirit of Mr. Pyles sarcasms. But we an- 
ticipate. 

Dr. Caiaphas, who is the most intelligible character in 
the book, is rector of a wealthy New York church, easily 
discerned, and then becomes Bishop with an unfinished 
cathedral, again easily understood. He lives in luxury. He 
takes an interest in his poorer fellowmen, but is very remote 
from them and so pities but does not like them. The rich 
men about him are proud of the splendor of their church, 
but their hearts are utterly hardened. He feels a little 
uneasy at any sign of social unrest, but he believes in the 
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social order just as itis. The clergymen about him are like 
him, fond of the best cigars, full of jokes, and not con- 
cerned with the problems of life. 

John the Baptist appears, — 


A singularly wild and curious figure, lean, haggard, unshaven, clad in 
loose trousers and a shirt, on his feet coarse heavy brogans; one hand 
held a rough crooked staff and the other loosely grasped a shapeless 


hat. 


The newspapers tell of him, the servants flock to him. 
Some of his stern words are brought to Herod and Herodias 
and Salome in their city home and they hate him, and his 
death is called for. There is so much that is annoying 
about his presence that Dr. Caiaphas calls a meeting of the 
clergy and they appoint a committee to take the train and 
interview him. They go in their frivolous way down to the 
“encampment” and find John with his “ vacant, lustreless 
eyes.” He answered their questions in the words of LUKE 
iii. and they go away self-justified in their rejection of him. 
“Who is there of our class to-day who would not have re- 
volted against the baptism of John when it was first insti- 
tuted ?”’ demands the author. 

On his way to speak of the Lord Mr. Pyle introduces “an 
Interlude” in which he presents the argument for faith in 
the Creator and then treats of the Redemption as the com- 
pletion of that work :— 


It is the crowning truth of the ages that Jehovah did enter finitely 
into the flesh of a man; that He was miraculously conceived; that He 
was born in a stable in Bethlehem, and that His mother was the wife of 
a journeyman carpenter who had a carpenter-shop in Nazareth. But 
that truth is not for us. That which we scribes and pharisees cannot 
really accept is the fact that this infinite Creator should actually have 
become finitely incarnate upon this earth. 


A party of clubmen in a yacht happened to be where the 
Lord was teaching on the shore and went to see the crowd, 
and saw aman in it healed of leprosy by a “tall man, his 
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face wet with sweat, who gazed straight before Him and 
seemed oblivious to everything about Him.” They went 
back to the boat and “played poker until nearly two in the 
morning.” 

We are now introduced to Mr. Gilderman, who had married 
the daughter of Dr. Caiaphas and was “one of the richest 
men in the world.” He is impulsive, easily moved in any 
direction, and inclined to like new notions. He heard of 
the religious stir and wished to see for himself, though his 
father-in-law disapproved. Especially was his interest 
aroused by learning of the death of John, but at his club 
he heard much of the work of John, but more of the attrac- 
tions of an actress whom he was taken to see. Gilderman 
is a weak man, almost incredibly so—a mere child. 7 

Now comes to view the man born blind and healed by the 
Lord. He is represented as a vagrant. Dr. Caiaphas 
gathers together some friends to examine him, and to ques- 
tion his parents. It came out that gifts to the family by 
the church had been misused, and so the man was brow- 
beaten, and no good came of it to any one in the company. 

Gilderman was next invited to a fine country seat and 
went down in a Pullman car, but at Brookfield he found that 
the Lord was there at work, and after getting back to the 
station he went away to the cemetery and saw the Lord 
call Lazarus from the grave and went home much perplexed. 
That night Gilderman slept badly, and was not himself the 
next day, and was angry because he had failed to secure at 
auction a desired horse, and because he lost money ona 
yacht race, yet nothing would do but he must go out to 
Brookfield again. The Lord was now making His way 
towards New York at the head of His followers, and Gilder- 
man found Him resting on a hotel platform. 


He seemed to be entirely oblivious of everything, and sat perfectly 
motionless, gazing remotely and abstractedly over the heads of the 
people. His pale eyes appeared blank and unseeing. His dress and 
shoes looked dusty and travelworn. Suddenly a light came into His 
eyes and He turned directly towards Gilderman. * 
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Then follows the interview with the rich young man, and 
Gilderman went away deeply moved. But he found that 
his first son had been born to him. He told his wife of the 
interview and she made him promise that he would not part 
with his property or any part of it. 

Again Mr. Pyle pauses for “an Interlude” and explains 
why the Saviour must come among the humble and sinful, 
and he declares that men do not worship the true God, but 
only such an image of Him as their views approve, and that 
they have surrounded the Christ with unreal circumstances 
and therefore will not receive Him as He is. 


There the story stands written in the Book of Books, a Gospel so 
divine that every single word, yea, every jot and tittle written within it, 
is holy. There it stands terrible and stern for us scribes and pharisees 
of intelligent respectability to read. We cannot accept it in its reality; 
for even now we would deny it as we scribes and pharisees, priests and 
Levites, did of old. For, alas! we cannot accept Him in His reality. 

The closing scenes now follow. There was a riot in the 
city when the crowd about our Lord reached it. Dr. Caiaphas 
was having a meeting after service, to decide about the glass 
for the great east window, when the Lord burst in “witha 
heavy whip with which He began striking at the committee.” 
The bishop and his friends went to Pilate for protection, but 
he refused for fear of losing votes, and then they had a 
meeting, and a detective brought Judas, and they bargained 
with Judas to betray his master to the police for thirty 
dollars. Gilderman was coming home from his club one 
night, having won a great sum at poker, and being therefore 
much elated, when he met the police with their prisoner, 
but he went in and shut the door. On this the author 
says :— | 

We laugh, we sing, we dance, we love, we hate, we triumph, and 
strive for joys that turn to ashes in the mouth, and all the time the 
divine phenomenon of life is working out its completion beneath those 
shadowy appearances of things real. Now and then, may be, like this 
young man, we suddenly come face to face with the Divine Humanity, 
and, may be, feel the soul quake at His presence. Then the face passes 
by and we see it and think of it no more except as an incident. 
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The crucifixion is not described. Mr. Pyle takes the 
view that only the disciples saw the events of the rending 
of the veil of the temple and of the earthquake. They 
continued together, and Gilderman, with a detective to guide 
him, visited them in a squalid house and found them un- 
affected by the interruption, for they were in a kind of 
trance with “faces transfixed, vacant, exalted.” Only 
Thomas looked at him “with strange, filmy, sightless eyes.” 
But he took a train for a wedding, saw on the train a pretty 
girl, and forgot the eleven —and so the story abruptly ends. 

After so full a summary of this volume a few comments 
may be made without intentional harshness. And it must 
be said at once that everything is exaggerated. Probably 
this was purposely done. There is a feeling among reform- 
ers that the mass of mankind is deaf and can be aroused by 
no moderate speech. Yet the hollowness of Caiaphas, the 
fickleness of Gilderman, the utter vulgarity of the clubmen, 
the demagogism of Pilate are all so excessive as to rob the 
story of reality. In drawing also the pictures of our Lord 
and of John, Mr. Pyle has been almost unfeelingly given to 
rude coloring. The shore of Gennessaret was not a place of 
“third-rate summer hotels.” The Baptist did not form an 
unsightly camp, but met his hearers in the green fields by 
the Jordan. The raising of Lazarus did not happen ina 
glaring modern cemetery. The blind man was not one of 
‘bad reputation. . The disciples’ closed room was not squalid, 
and they never had the dull-eyed expression which is at- 
tributed to both master and disciples by this author. The 
usual pictures of our Lord are far nearer the truth than the 
repulsive sketch given here. There was never a riot when 
the Lord was in Jerusalem. The attack with a heavy whip 
upon the committee in the cathedral bears no relation what- 
ever to our Lord's act in taking up the rushes and driving 
out the cattle and the traders who were in the temple court 
in violation of all law. 

No doubt there is some truth in the caricatures of priest 
and people, but little good is done by gross exaggeration. 
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In regard to the pessimism throughout the book, there are 
some in the New Church who use terms of condemnation 
very freely and can commend only in terms of irony ; but 
our Lord found a Nicodemus, and a Joseph of Arimathea, 
and a Pilate’s wife, and a centurion of Capernaum, where 
Mr. Pyle finds no one but scribes and pharisees, hypocrites. 
The unbroken sombre tone of the book is not relieved as 
is that of the Gospel by the glimpses of the home at Beth- 
any and the upper room furnished. It seems as if the 
realism here were almost brutal in its abtorrence of the 
heartless “ plutocrats.”’ 

Having criticized the book, we wish to express our appre- 
ciation of Mr. Pyle’s purpose in calling attention to the 
prevalent artificiality of the life in some quarters and to the 
superficiality of its Christianity. If he is impatient where 
only patience can do any good, he has much reason to be, 
and we fully sympathize with his intention to strike so hard 
a blow that it will be felt and remembered. The club life 
of unemployed rich youths has degrading features beyond 
all description, and yet it can be said that such men are not 
hypocrites, and do not play the part of the sanctimonious 
scribes who make every pretence of religion while they have 
no love for aught but themselves. We suppose it to be evi- 
dent that there is less hypocrisy now than there was nineteen, 
or even two centuries ago. And there is not a little willing- _ 
ness to study social problems fairly. 

We wish to thank Mr. Pyle for this earnest effort and to 
express the hope that he will cultivate the field of serious 
fiction. People will get a truth in a novel when they will 
not read their Bibles nor books of religion: There is a 
cogency in the truth when it is presented in the terms of 
common life, and there is very much that a man of Mr. 
Pyle’s convictions and candor can do for his fellowmen. 
We shall not be surprised if this book obtains a wide read- 
ing, and we believe that the impression left on most readers 


will be wholly salutary. | 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE FIRST AURA AND THE PLANE OF THE 
LIMBUS. 


The revival of interest in Swedenborg’s Philosophical 
Works has led to studies which promise to throw some light 
on the doctrine of creation and influx, and other related 
subjects, 

Is the First Aura of the “Principia” identical with that 
realm of “the purest substances of nature,” affirmed in the 
writings as that in which the Limbus is formed and sub- 
sists, and by which the Spiritual World is enveloped and 
conserved ? | 

If so, would it not in the natural universe correspond to 
the atmosphere from the Spiritual Sun above the heavens, 
as the three atmospheres from the sun of the world answer 
to the three angelic heavens? 

As the first in nature would it not be produced imme- 
diately from the Spiritual Sun, as is the first atmosphere of 
the spiritual world ? 

Is it not, therefore, that by which the Divine is in the 
ultimates of nature “without successive formations,” as 
affirmed in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 7270? 

If affirmative answers to these questions be found, does 
it throw any light upon the creation of first forms, or 
help to elucidate the law that the Lord operates from Him- 
self in firsts and in lasts, simultaneously, to form and order 
intermediates ? 

I raised these questions at the meeting of the Council of 
Ministers in Cincinnati in 1900, and while I have not much 
to add to the argument then verbally presented, I have 
written out a statement of the matter as it has presented 
itself to my mind, that it may possibly stimulate the studies 
of others better able to throw light upon the questions 
involved. 
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I. As to the question of the identity of the First Aura 
of the “ Principia” with “the purer substances of nature ”’ in 
which the Limbus is formed and subsists, it is necessary to 
summarize what is said of the first or universal Aura, and 
to compare what is said of the human “spirituous fluid” 


' derived from the first Aura with the teaching concerning 


the Limbus. What is the first Aura? What is the 
Limbus ? | 

1. The first Aura is called the “Supreme” — “that by 
which the universe is ruled.” It is the inter-siderial atmos- 
phere of the universe; a homogeneous medium of first 
elementaries, supremely elastic, supremely in motion in its 
leasts and compounded leasts, but with all its motions held 
in the bonds of a perfect equilibrium. It is universal in its 
extense, and in each elementary particle of it the pre-exist- 
ent natural point and the antecedent finites are included 
and involved. Its formation is prior to the formation of 
solar vortices ; and it is superior in order and degree to 
the magnetic aura, ether, and air of the Solar systems. 
(See Corpuscular Philos. Brief; An. King., Part IV; An. 
King., Part II, Sec. 312; 26. Sec. 166; Princip., Part I, Chap. 
VI, 50, 51, etc.) 

As to the origin of the first or inter-stellar Aura, we may 
summarize the argument of the “ Principia.’”” How does the 
Infinite produce from Himself the finite universe? This 
problem that confronted Swedenborg is not dismissed by 
extending the boundaries of the known to include the spiri- 
tual world. We may think we solve the problem when we 


quote the doctrine that the Lord produces from Himself 


successive atmospheres ; but there results only words stand- 
ing for two distinct ideas, and a word standing for no idea 
until you find it. It is enough for simple faith to say, there 
is God, and here are atmospheres in successive order; and 
God produced these from Himself. But the rational mind 
sees that “ produced from Himself’’ means something. It 
means the finite produced from the Infinite, between which 
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and itself there is no ratio. Swedenborg applied his doc- 
trine of intermediates, with which we are now familiar, that 
is, that in the production of diserete degrees from prior to 
posterior there must be a medium which partakes of the 
nature of both. It was this necessity of thought which 
Swedenborg met in the “ Principia” in the postulation of the 
natural point or first ens. The argument is that, as in 
geometry we begin from a point lying outside of the field 
of geometry, so by eminent analogy we must conceive of 
the finite universe from the Infinite by postulating a point 
of motion from the Infinite in effort to divest itself of 
infinite motion and clothe itself with a motion not itself. In 
attempting to expound this first ens, Swedenborg guards 
himself in an argument that while we may not know what it 
is, we can see that it is, for there must be a medium that 
looks both to the Infinite and the finite and partakes of the 
nature of both. And even as we know that it is, we can 
know philosophically so much as to affirm that in its essence 
it is pure and total motion, and as toits relation it is both 
Infinite and finite; as to production it is immediate and 
always immediate, and the Infinite is always in it, producing 
it, and creating by it. As the first simple it is and will be 
universal in all things produced through it. It will be in 
them, in the elementary particles, and between them, in 
derivatives and in the auras in which they are formed ; thus 
the presence of the Infinite in the universe producing all 
things and holding all things in being. 

_ From the points in their multitude, by means of motion 
among themselves, there is produced the simple finite or 
first substantial. When the natural points are in sufficient 
series and abundance, there follows a mutual conditionment 
of motion among their free vorticals, and they are com- 
pelled to coalesce their motion into a common motion. 
This is the first finite. When these are in sufficient series, 
and in abundance sufficient for mutual contact and pressure, 
thus for mutual conditionment of motion, a second finite re- 
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sults, similar in situation, figure, and centre of gravity ; but 
less perfect and of less celerity. The actives of the first fi- 
nites and the second finites, as co-existents, together form 
the first elementary. The actives of the first finites occupy 
its centre; and the second finites its circumference. With 
the production of the first elementaries, the creative series, 
comes the rest of an attained equilibrium. The natural 
point, the finites, the resultant elementary — this is the 
trine; and the trine complete, the series ends for the be-. 
ginning of a new series. The elementaries in their multi- 
tude and fluid expanse are the first or universal Aura, the 
supreme of the natural universe, in which all solar ‘vortices 
are set up and held in relation, the substances and forces 
of which are the purest in the natural world. (See Swe- 
denborg’s Summary of the Principia, Chap. II to VII, in 
New Philosophy, for January and April, for the argument on 
this creative series.) 

What concerns us most at this time is that the first ele- 
‘mentary, and thus the first Aura which is the sum of the 
first elementaries, is formed from the Infinite by the natural 
point, and the first and second finites ; that in its units, the 
first finites are the active centre and the second finites the 
passive circumference ; that the natural points are not only 
within and among the finites that compose the elementaries, 
but that the natural points and the finites are in the inter- 
stices between the elementaries, and thus that while the 
Aura exists as a fluid, elastic medium throughout the uni- 
verse, the finites are also free among its units, and the 
Infinite by the natural point in immediate touch and active 
power in all its parts. (See Lesser Principia, Nos. 62-65.) 

This is important to be noted because some have thought 
that the first Aura is not prior to the formation of Solar 
vortices, because for instance, it is said in “ Principia,” Part 1, 
VIIL., 20, that “the Solar ocean seems to consist of actives 
of the first and second finites.” But this, and all succeeding 
compositions by means of first and second finites, is by finites 
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set free from the poles and interstices of the first elementary 
units. This also is meant when it is taught in “ Principia,” 
Chap. V., that “the active of the first finite constitutes the 
sun, besides forming the first elementary particle.” The 
elementary is first formed and has latent in it all that has 
pre-existed, such as the point, the first finite, the second 
finite, and the active of the first finite. (New Philosophy, 
Vol. VI., No. 2, p. 40.) 

The vortical motion which is the origin of the solar sys- 
tems is set up in the first Aura; not before its creation. If 
the interstices between the elementaries be increased in size 
as great as, say, several elementary particles, the finites of 
the neighboring interstices, conflowing and occupying that 
larger space, will begin to impel the surrounding volume of 
the first Aura particles into a certain gyre, and the suns have 
their origin and initiament thus (see Lesser Principia, 62— 
65). With vortical motion new composites, by the com- 
pression of the first elementaries and the influence of the 
free finites, begin to be formed; but that is another chapter. 
The first Aura from the natural point, by the first and 
second finite, is the first formation, the prior and superior 
substance, and universal medium of the dominant and direct- 
ing forces of the universe which build and sustain it. ‘It is 
the veriest form of the forces of the universe and the qual- 
ities of the lower auras can-be ascribed to it only by emi- 
nence (An. King., Part IL, 166). From it moreover is 
generated by determination the human spirituous fluid. 
(Corpus. Philos. Brief.) 


2. If now we inquire what is the Limbus, formed of the 


“purest substances of nature” (True Christian Religion, 
103), we shall find the answer worked out for us in a series 
of articles by C. Th. Odhner in New Church Life for April, 
May, and June, 1903, in which it is shown from the writings 
that the Limbus is that part of the human organism distinct 
from and immediately encompassing the spiritual body ; 
formed of the purest things of nature, but distinct from the 
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gross matters of the body; that it constitutes the lower sub- 
stances of the natural mind, and as such is fixed, established, 
and retained after death, in the form of the spiritual body 
which it clothes; and that it constitutes the fixed boundary 
or terminating /zmen of spiritual beings and holds their in- 
teriors in connection and permanence. It is also shown, in 
a most interesting and instructive series of passages, that 
the Limbus is identical with the exterior or natural memory. © 
It is also shown by an exhaustive comparison of passages 
that the Limbus is identical with that inmost fluid substance 
of the body, which is called the “ spirituous fluid,” “ which is 
not generated from either the inert corpuscles of the earth, 
or from the essential juices of vegetables . . . but only from 
the first Aura of the world, which has no inertia, no material- 
ity so far as materiality involves inertia and gravity.’’ (Econ- 
omy of the Animal Kingdom, II., 166; Animal Kingdom, 
II., 426.) 

Work so well and thoroughly done as is this study of Mr. 
Odhner does not need to be repeated,* and needs only to be 
carefully studied to lead to the conviction that the Limbus 
is identical with the “spirituous fluid” derived from the 
first Aura, and that it inhabits that Aura which is inter- 
mediate between the spiritual and the natural world, as the 
Limbus is intermediate between the soul and the body. 
“With respect to the Aura,” says Swedenborg, “according 
to the account we have given of it (Economy of the Animal — 
Kingdom, Part II., 272, 312, and in my Principia, Part I., 
Chap. VI.), it is formed on the model of the forces of nature 
in her most perfect state, and comprises all possibilities of 
applying itself to every conceivable minutia of variety and 


* Mr. Odhner seems to be in some confusion as to the meaning of some 
of the passages quoted, and to consider the “spirituous fluid” and the 
“animal spirit” as identical. The term “spirituous fluid” is always applied 
to the highest and first in the body; but the term “animal spirit” is used 
more often of the middle blood considered from its origin and source. This 
however is a subject by itself, and does not affect the conclusion contended 
for here, that the limbus and spirituous fluid are identical. 
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of concurring with every assignable determination ; and it 
thereby merits the name of essential force, essential elastic- 
ity, and primitive nature.” (Economy of the Animal King- 
dom, 352.) 

We conclude, therefore, that the first Aura is identical with 
the plane of the Limbus, is the envelope of the spiritual 
world, and is the first of all things in the natural world, by 
which it is formed and ordered and reacts to the influx from 
the spiritual world. It might be added that such passages 
as that in the “Diary,” 222, “There are four natural 
spheres which originate from the sun,” are not to be too 
literally construed, but understood in agreement with other 
teaching, just as we are obliged to interpret the use of the 
terms natural and material in accordance with the general 
doctrine, as when it is said man retains “material ideas” 
and it is elsewhere said they “appear as if material but still 
are not material” (Arcana Coelestia, 10236; Apocalypse 
Explained, 654). #So in like manner when it is said, there 
are two suns and all things of the spiritual world are from 
the spiritual sun and all things of natural world from the 
sun of nature, the general truth is not in conflict with the 
doctrine that the first Aura is prior to the natural suns, and 
is the atmosphere in which the motion of dead suns is set 
up, and by which their actives are kept in motion from the 
Infinite. 

II. Assuming then as conclusive that the first Aura of 
the “ Principia” and of the “ Animal Kingdom” is identical 
with that realm of the “ purer substances of nature” in which 
the Limbus is formed and subsists, and by which the spiri- 
tual world is enveloped and conserved, we may assume that 
it corresponds in the natural universe with that atmosphere 
from the spiritual sun which is above the heavens, as the 
three atmospheres from the sun of the world correspond to — 
the three atmospheres of the angelic heavens. When in 
general three degrees of the spiritual world are spoken of, 
and there are said to be three corresponding degrees in the 
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natural world,.the three heavens and the corresponding 
_ planes in nature ruled by the magnetic aura, the ether, and 
the atmosphere are meant. In like manner when it is said 
the atmospheres are three in both worlds, the spiritual and 
the natural (Divine Love and Wisdom, 302), the celestial, 
spiritual, and natural atmospheres of the three heavens, and 
the magnetic aura, ether, and air of the natural world are 
respectively meant. In alJl such statements both the first 
Aura of the spiritual world and the first Aura of the natural 
universe are without mention as being out of angelic and 
human experience, and as belonging rather to the prime 
from which and by which all things are produced in succes- 
sive order. Nevertheless the first Aura of the spiritual 
world is affirmed, and it is moreover a trine, and it is de- 
_clared to be above the heavens (Arcana Ceelestia, 7270), and 
to be the plane in which the human inmost is formed and 
subsists (Heaven and Hell, 39), and is also called the heaven 
of “human internals,” but above the consciousness of any 
angel (Arcana Cecelestia, 1999). We may conclude, there- 


fore, that the first Aura which is the supreme of the natural - 


as the first embodiment of the soul, corresponds to this first 
Aura of the spiritual world, above the angelic heavens. 

III. Coming now to my third question, as to the origin 
of the first Aura, Swedenborg unquestionably derived it im- 
mediately from the Infinite. He knew of a spiritual world, 
but did not know what it is, till after his intromission and 
experience of it. Some, therefore, have concluded that his 
derivation of the first Aura immediately from the Infinite 
by the natural points is an error to be corrected by the doc- 
trines of creation by “successive mediations” from the 
spiritual sun. But this conclusion seems to ignore the 
doctrine of immediate influx. The production of degrees, 
in successive order from the first, is fundamental to a ra- 
tional idea of creation, but so is the immediate presence of 


the Infinite in the successive mediations. This is shown in 


universe, from which is derived the op spirituous fluid 
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a characteristic argument in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 7270. It 
is shown how the Lord produces continual successions from 
the first, that is, from the Lord, even to the lasts which per- 
tain to man, yea, to the lasts which are in nature, and that 
by these successions there is a continual connection of all 
things with the first esse; and that influx is according to 
those successions. Then it is added :— 


But it is well to be noted that the truth divine, which flows in into 
the third heaven nearest to the Lord, also without successive formations 
flows in even to the ultimates of order, and there from the first im- 
mediately rules and provides all and singular things. That this is the 
case may also in some measure be manifest from a maxim not unknown 
to the learned in the world, that there is only one substance that is sub- 
stance, and that all other things are formations thence; and that in the 
formations that only one substance rules) not only as form, but also as 
not form, as in its origin. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7270.) 


The idea as I conceive it is this : — 

From the Lord, the Spiritual Sun, is the first Aura of 
the spiritual world, which is trinal, and by which are the 
successive formations of the spiritual world, and in which 
the Lord is immediately present as well as mediately. In 
the spiritual world, therefore, the Lord is present and oper- 
ative by successive mediations; and also by the first or 
universal Aura, or the Divine Proceeding, immediately 
present, ruling and providing, and holding all things in order, 
within and without. From the Spiritual Sun, immediately 
also, the point, finites and elementaries, and thus the first 
Aura of the natural world, which is at once an ultimate and 
boundary to the Spiritual world and the universal medium 
in which and from which all Solar vortices are formed and 
sustained in motion and in power of successive formations 
in the natural world. 

IV. The first Aura of the natural universe is, therefore, 
that by which the Infinite is in all mediations even to the 
ultimates of nature, “without successive formations,” or 
immediately. As the ultimate and boundary of the spiri- 
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tual world also, it is that by which the spiritual atmospheres 
are around the natural atmospheres as well as in them. 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 175.) 

V. As to the light which this conception may throw 
upon the creation of first living forms, I can only suggest 
it as a most interesting and probably enlightening field of 
inquiry. In two studies, one on “The Creation of the First 
Men” (New-/Jerusalem Magazine, New Series, Vol. XVI, p. 
396) and one on the “ Doctrine of Ultimates ” (NEw-CHURCH 
REviEw, Vol. VI., p. 443), I have endeavored to show that in 
the production of the first living forms, a spiritual seed and 
a natural egg must conspire. The spiritual seed is prior, 
determining, building ; the protoplasmic egg is recipient, re- 
active, maternal. When the angels said of the living things, 
“they are in our world created by God instantaneously,” 
and “in your world they were created in like manner at the 
beginning” (True Christian Religion, 78), the word “ in- 
stantaneous’”’ does not dispense with the idea of successive 
and simultaneous processes. Birth from “created seed” 
is meant. “Nothing is born there from seed sown, but 
from created seed” (Apocalypse Explained, 1211). And 
in all life the essential seed is spiritual and must be 
enclosed in a suitable medium to be transferred to and re- 
ceived in a living reactive cell, that it may develop as a form 
of life or as a living form. | 

This is now “by generation one from another,” but at the 
beginning without such generation, though by the same 
necessity of soul and body, seed and egg, through the crea- 
tive act, simultaneously in the spiritual world and in the 
natural world. If this be true, when we consider the con- 
tinual reference of all beginnings and dominant movements 
of life, by Swedenborg in his “ Animal Kingdom,” to the 
universal Aura as the dominant and moulding force and 
substance, we may expect to find in a comparative study of 
the writings and his philosophical physiology true and 
rational conceptions of the simultaneous movements of the 
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two worlds under the Divine Father in the origin of living 
forms and differentiations of successive generations in ex- 
isting species. Without the first Aura and its movements 
present in all successive formations, with the Infinite in it 
by the universal natural point or first ens, the doctrines 
and solutions of the work on the “Animal Kingdom ’”’ fall 
to the ground. It is by this that he explains the problem of 
problems, how dead substance becomes living substance, by 
manipulations and modifications of motions, rendering them 
subservient and reactive to spiritual influx. When we con- 
sider it as that by which the Lord is universally in the 
natural world, as by the first Aura from the Spiritual Sun 
He is universally in. the Spiritual World, we shall begin 
to see in new light many of the problems of influx, creation, 
embryology, and the origin of species ; as well as to con- 
ceive a truer idea of the significance of the doctrine of 
Ultimates. 


L. P. MERCER. 
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A REMARKABLE STORY.* 


THE story so fully and so satisfactorily set before us in 
this volume is remarkable from several points of view. First, 
the subject of it possesses unusual mental endowments. 
Entirely apart from those circumstances which have placed 
her prominently before the world, Helen Keller has a very 
striking and interesting individuality that, sooner or later, 
could hardly have failed to make itself known and felt. But 
the wonderful development of her unusual mind under con- 
ditions of a most forbidding nature renders the story pe- 
culiarly remarkable. And then the rehearsal of the methods 
by which this development became possible, gives to the 
book a most notable quality, introducing, as it does, a char- 
acter scarcely less striking than Miss Keller’s own. For 
while Miss Sullivan loyally keeps herself in the background, 
she is steadily brought to the notice of the reader not only 
through the repeated and grateful tributes of her pupil, but 
in the detailed account of the beginning and progress pf 
her work. This is happily arranged by the editor into a 
continuous narrative through the judicious use of the letters 
written and the reports made by her while the work was 
going forward. And it should be said, in passing, that the 
clear and simple recital of the modes of dealing with her 
remarkable pupil, which Miss Sullivan is thus made to give, 
forms a distinct and largely original contribution to that 
class of educational literature which hasa real, because a 
very practical value. 

Coming now to a careful examination of the entire vol- 
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ume, we are at once impressed with the literary quality of 
Miss Keller’s part of it. This is of a kind that calls for no 
conditional or lenient judgment. Measured by the same 
standard that we would apply to the rhetorical efforts of 
other talented young women having had like advantages, 
Helen Keller’s autobiography must be pronounced an ad- 
mirable piece of literary work. Referring to her ability as 
a writer the Harvard professor, under whose instruction she 
has been at Radcliffe college, says, “In some of her work 
she has shown that she can write better than any pupil I 
ever had, man or woman. She has an excellent ‘ear’ for 
the flow of sentences.” 

In this respect her very limitations seem to have been a 
means of help. As the editor of the book well remarks :— 

A reason why Helen Keller writes good English lies in the very 
absence of sight and hearing. The disadvantages of being deaf and 
blind were overcome and the advantages remained. She excels other 
deaf people because she was taught as if she were normal. On the 
other hand, the peculiar value to her of language, which ordinary 
people take for granted as a necessary part of them, like their right 
hand, made her think about language and love it. Language was her 
liberator, and from the first she cherished it. 


A further closely related reason is given by the same au- 
thority where, after quoting DeQuincey’s saying that the 
best English is to be found in the letters of the cultivated 
_gentlewoman, because she has read only a few good books 
and has not been corrupted by the style of newspapers and 
the jargon of street, market place, and assembly hall, he 
adds :— 


Precisely these outward circumstances account for Helen Keller’s 
use of English. In the early years of her education she had only 
good things to read; some were, indeed, trivial and not excellent in 
style, but not one was positively bad in manner or substance. This 
happy condition has obtained throughout her life. She has been nur- 
tured on imaginative literature, and she has gathered from it into her 
vigorous and tenacious memory the style of great writers. “A new 
word opens its heart to me,” she writes in a letter; and when she uses 
the word its heart is still open. 
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In still further enlarging upon the subject of her literary 
style and the sources from which it is taken, the editor 
makes the following pertinent statements, although the de- 
ductions which seem to be drawn from them fail to enter as 
deeply into the matter in hand as we could wish : — 


Her vocabulary has all the phrases that other people use. . . . There 
is no reason why she should strike from it all words of sound or vision. 
. . . So long as she uses words correctly, she should be granted the 
privilege of using them freely, and not be expected to confine herself 
to a vocabulary true to her lack of sight and hearing. . . . It should be 
explained that /ook and see are used by the blind, and Aear by the deaf, 
for perceive; they are simple and more convénient words. Only a 
literal person could think of holding the blind to Perception or apper- 
ception, when seeing and looking are so much easier, and have moreover, 
in the speech of all men, the meaning of intellectual recognition as 
well as recognition through the sense of sight. When Miss Keller 
examines a statue, she says in her natural idiom, as her fingers run 
over the marble, “ It looks like a head of Flora.” 


While all this is true, it does not seem to us to include 
all the truth involved in the use of “see” and “ hear,” and 
cognate terms, by those who are deprived of the senses of 
sight and hearing, nor indeed, the more important part of 
that truth. We all recognize the universality and the ef- 
fectiveness of the sense of touch. In common speech to 
come into touch with a person or thing involves the idea of 
a relation much deeper than that of mere outward contact. 
Swedenborg tells us that, — 

All sensation and all perception, which appear so various, are 
referable to one common and universal sense, namely, the sense of 
touch; the varieties, as taste, smell, hearing, and sight, which are 


external sensations, are nothing but different kinds of touch, arising 
from internal sensation, that is, from perception. (Arcana Ccelestia, 


3528.) 


And in his work on “ Physiological Correspondences,’ 
the Rev. John Worcester enlarges upon and confirms this 
truth as follows :— 
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The sense of touch gives substance and reality to all our sensations. 
Sight and hearing and smell, without touch, would be almost like af- 
fections of the imagination ; their objects would seem forever unreal, 
unsubstantial, unless they could be touched. By touch they are brought 
into substantial satisfactory relations to us. (p. 233.) 


In Mr. Worcester’s chapter upon “The Brain,” in the 
same work, he locates the sense of touch in that organ as 
follows, clearly illustrating its basal relations to the other 
senses by a very helpful anatomical drawing : — 


In the large convolutions in the base of the cerebrum, under the 
great ventricles, resides the sense of touch; and proceeding thence 
upward behind the line of the ears, and backward, we have successively 
the convolutions devoted respectively to taste, smell, hearing, and sight, 
the last much more extensive than the others. (pp. 408, 409.) 


Under this view we may see that touch, as a “common 
and universal sense,” steps in, as it were, to assume the 
functions of sight and hearing to those who are deprived of 
these senses. The “internal sensation,” of which Sweden- 
borg speaks, is present, but its normal avenues of expres- 
sion being cut off, it seeks to express itself through this 
more general sense. It does so more effectively, of course, 
when there has been a longer or shorter enjoyment of the 
outer senses, before their final closure. The ve/iguiez, or 
“remains,” stored up during such a period of open sight 
and hearing, form a plane through which the sense of touch 
can intelligently operate. Even where this period of the 
normal exercise of the senses that have been lost was very 
brief, some “remains” are quite sure to beleft. Thisseems 
to have been especially true with Miss Keller, who had 
nineteen months’ use of her sight and hearing before the 
darkness and silence came. During these months of her 
infancy she would seem to have developed rapidly. Her 
own account, although mainly occupied with what others 


had “told” her, is worth quoting in this connection. 
I am told that while I was still in long dresses I showed many signs 
of an eager, self-asserting disposition. Everything that I saw other 
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people do I insisted upon imitating. At six months | could pipe out 
“ How d’ye,” and one day I attracted every one’s attention by saying 
“ Tea, tea, tea,” quite plainly. Even after my illness I remembered 
one of the words I had learned in these early months. It was the 
word “ water,” and I continued to make some sound for that word after 
all other speech was lost. I ceased to make the sound, “ wah-wah,” 


_ only when I learned to spell the word. They tell me I walked the day 


I was a year old. My mother had just taken me out of the bath-tub 
and was holding me in her lap, when I was suddenly attracted by the 
flickering shadows of leaves that danced in the sunlight on the smooth 
floor. I slipped from my mother’s lap and almost ran toward them. 


All this is substantially corroborated by the investigations 
of Miss Sullivan, whose narrative is so nearly like her 
pupil’s that it seems hardly needful to quote from it. 

If we turn now to some of the marked instances in which 
Miss Keller speaks of touch as if through it she were in- 
deed exercising the functions of seeing and hearing, they ~ 
must suggest to us striking confirmations of the views pre- 
sented above. We quote the following, without the break 
of comment : — | 


A medallion of Homer hangs on the wall of my study, conveniently 
low, so that I can easily reach it and touch the beautiful, sad face with 
loving reverence. ... I sometimes wonder if the hand is not more 
sensitive to the beauties of sculpture than the eye. I should think the 
wonderful rythmical flow of lines and curves could be more subtly felt 
than seen. Be this as it may, I know that I can feel the heart-throbs 
of the ancient Greeks in their marble gods and goddesses. (pp. 127, 
128.) 

The hands of those I meet are dumbly eloquent to me. The touch of 
some hands is an impertinence. I have met people so empty of joy, 
that when I clasped their frosty finger-tips, it seemed as if I were 
shaking hands with a northeast storm. Others there are whose hands 
have sunbeams in them, so that their grasp warms my heart. It may 
be only the clinging touch of a child’s hand; but there is as much 
potential sunshine in it for me, as there is in a loving glance for others. 
(Pp. 133.) 

I read from Mark Twain’s lips one or two of his good stories. He 
has his own way of thinking, saying, and doing everything. I feel the 
twinkle of his eye in his hand-shake. (p. 139.) 

We went to St. Bartholomew’s Sunday, and I have not felt so much 
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at home in a church since dear Bishop Brooks died. Dr. Greer read so 
slowly that my teacher could tell me every word. . . . After the service 
he asked Mr. Warren, the organist, to play for me. I stood in the 
middle of the church, where the vibrations from the great organ were 
strongest, and | felt the mighty waves of sound beat against me, as the 
great billows beat against a little ship at sea. (pp. 263, 264.) 


To these words of her own we would add the following 
extract from Miss Sullivan’s report of Helen’s progress 
written a little less than two years after her instruction 
began : — 


Her sense of touch has sensibly increased during the year, and has 
gained in acuteness and delicacy. Indeed, her whole body is so finely 
organized that she seems to use it as a medium for bringing herself 
into closer relations with her fellow creatures. She is able not only to 
distinguish with great accuracy the different undulations of the air and 
the vibrations of the floor made by various sounds and motions, and to 
recognize her friends and acquaintances the instant she touches their 
hands or clothing, but she also perceives the state of mind of those 
around her. It is impossible for any one with whom Helen is convers- 
ing to be particularly happy or sad, and withhold the knowledge of this 
fact from her. 

She observes the slightest emphasis placed upon a word in conver- 
sation, and she discovers meaning in every change of position, and in 
the varied play of the muscles of the hand. She responds quickly to 
the gentle pressure of affection, the pat of approval, the jerk of im- 
patience, the firm motion of command, and to the many other variations 
of the almost infinite language of the feelings; and she has become so 
expert in interpreting this unconscious language of the emotions that 
she is often able to divine our very thoughts. 


Indeed the readiness with which she responded to sounds 
seems to have raised a query if the sense of hearing were 
wholly lost, and this led to a careful examination of her 
ears. The results are thus interestingly told by Miss Sul- 
livan :— 

Several experiments were tried, to determine positively whether or 
not she had any perception of sound. All present were astonished 


when she appeared not only to hear a whistle, but also an ordinary tone 
of voice. She would turn her head, smile, and act as though she had 
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heard what was said. I was then standing beside her, holding her 
hand. Thinking that she was receiving impressions from me, I put her 
hands upon the table, and withdrew to the opposite side of the room. 
The aurists then tried their experiments with quite different results. 
Helen remained motionless through them all, not once showing the 
least sign that she realized what was going on. At my suggestion, one 
of the gentlemen took her hand, and the tests were repeated. This 
time her countenance changed, whenever she was spoken to, but there 
was not such a decided lighting up of the features as when I had held 


her hand. (pp. 353, 354-) 


An explanation of this latter statement can readily be 
found in Swedenborg’s teaching respecting spheres; Miss 
Sullivan’s interior nearness to her pupil rendering her touch 
more effective than that of a stranger in conveying to her a 
perception of the sounds that were being made. But the 
whole experiment seems to afford a most significant con- 
firmation of the power of the sense of touch to take up 
and fulfil the function of the organs of hearing. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that while 


_ Miss Keller’s sense of touch is quick and acute to do the 


work of sight and hearing, in its own field it is not espe- 
cially distinguished. In avery discriminating account which 
the editor gives of her “ personality,’’ he remarks :— 

This sense is not so finely developed as in some other blind people. 
Laura Bridgman could tell minute shades of difference in the size of 
thread, and make beautiful lace. Miss Keller used to knit and crochet, 
but she has had better things todo. With her varied powers and ac- 
complishments, her sense of touch has not been used enough to develop 
it very far beyond normal acuteness. 


We pass now to consider as briefly as possible some of 
the more significant features of Helen Keller’s training and 
progress, dwelling especially upon her early craving for re- 
ligious knowledge and the way it has been met. In doing 
this we shall draw largely from the account given by Miss 
Sullivan, who, it may be remarked, early in her life herself 
became almost totally blind, and entered the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind when she was fourteen years old. Later 
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her sight was largely restored, and when Captain Keller 
applied to the director of the above institution for a teacher, 
she was recommended. Miss Sullivan took charge of Helen 
when the latter was in her seventh year. The condition in 
which she found her pupil and the immediate results of the 
methods adopted cannot be better told than by the follow- 
ing extracts from two letters written some ten days apart : — 


MARCH 11, 1887. 


Since I wrote you, Helen and I have gone to live all by ourselves in 
a little garden house about a quarter of a mile from her home... . I 
very soon made up my mind that I could do nothing with Helen in the 
midst of the family, who have always allowed her to do exactly as she 


pleased. . . . If she ever failed to get what she wanted it was because 
of her inability to make the vassals of the household understand what 
it was... . As I began to teach her I was beset by many difficulties. 


She would not yield a point without contesting it to the bitterend. I 
couldn’t coax her or compromise with her. To get her to do the simplest 
thing, such as combing her hair or washing her hands or buttoning her 
boots, it was necessary to use force and, of course, a distressing scene 
followed. The family naturally felt inclined to interfere, especially her 
father, who cannot bear to see her cry. So they were all willing to 
give in for the sake of peace. . . . I saw clearly it was useless to try to 
teach her language or anything else until she learned to obey me. I 
have thought about it a great deal, and the more I think, the more 
certain I am that obedience is the gateway through which knowledge, 
yes, and love, too, enter the mind of the child... . 

I had a good, frank talk with Mrs. Keller and explained to her how 
difficult it was going to be to do anything with Helen under the existing 
circumstances. I told her that in my opinion the child ought to be 
separated from the family for a few weeks at least —that she must 
learn to depend on and obey me before I could make any headway. 
After a long time Mrs, Keller said that she would think the matter over 
and see what Captain Keller thought of sending Helen away with me. 
Captain Keller fell in with the scheme most readily and suggested that 
the little garden house at the “old place” be got ready forus. .. . I 
hurried the preparations for our departure, and here we are. . . . 

Helen was greatly excited at first, and kicked and screamed herself 
into a sort of stupor, but when supper was brought she ate heartily and 
seemed brighter, although she refused to let me touch her. She de- 
voted herself to her dolls the first evening, and when it wi 
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she undressed very quietly ; but when she felt me get into bed with her, 
she jumped out on the other side, and nothing that I could do would 
induce her to get in again. But I was afraid she would take cold, and 
I insisted that she must go to bed. We had a terrific tussle I can tell 
you. The struggle lasted for nearly two hours. I never saw such 
strength and endurance in a child... . I finally succeeded in getting 
her on to the bed and covered her up, and she lay curled up as near 
the edge of the bed as possible. (pp. 308-310.) 


MARCH 20, 1887. 


My heart is singing for joy this morning. A miracle has happened! 
The light of understanding has shone upon my little pupil’s mind, and 
behold, all things are changed! The wild little creature of two weeks 
ago has been transformed into a gentle child. She is sitting by me as 
I write, her face serene and happy, crocheting a long red chain of 
Scotch wool. . . . She lets me kiss her now, and when she is in a par- 
ticularly gentle mood, she will sit in my lap for a minute or two; but 
she does not return my caresses. The great step —the step that counts 
—has been taken. The little savage has learned her first lesson in 
obedience, and finds the yoke easy. It now remains my pleasant task 
to direct and mould the beautiful intelligence that is beginning to stir 
in the child-soul. Already people remark the change in Helen. Her 
father looks in at us morning and evening as he goes to and from his 
office, and sees her contentedly stringing her beads or making horizontal 
lines on her sewing-card and exclaims, ‘‘ How quiet she is!” (pp. 311, 


312.) 


From this time on Helen’s progress was very rapid. There 
were still struggles, but the ground gained was firmly held, 
and in a marvelously short space of time self-compulsion 
came to take the place of compulsion from without. It be- 
came true that “the step which counts” had indeed been 
taken, and it was also proven that “obedience” was ‘the 
gateway through which knowledge, yes, and love, too, enter 
the mind of the child.” 

From this point the story of Helen’s progress becomes 
tense with interest. Most worthy of note and prophetic of 
the coming results is the spirit that takes possession of her 
teacher. A few sentences, quoted here and there, will best 
reveal this : — 
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My work grows more absorbing and interesting every day. ... If I 
were only better fitted for the great task! I feel every day more and 
more inadequate. My mind is full of ideas; but I cannot get them into 
working shape. . . . Oh, if there were only some one to help me. I 
need a teacher quite as much as Helen. (p. 322.) 


But this feeling of inadequacy is not allowed to check her 
energies, or interrupt her work, and soon we find her saying 
in confidence to the friend whom she addresses :— 


And right here I want to say something which is for your ears alone. 
Something within tells me that I shall suceed beyond my dreams. Were 
it not for some circumstances that make such an idea highly improbable 
even absurd, I should think Helen’s education would surpass in in- 
terest and wonder Dr. Howe’s achievement. I know that she has 
remarkable powers, and I believe that I shall be able to develop and 
mould them. I cannot tell how I know these things. I had no idea a 
short time ago how to go to work; I was feeling about in the dark; 
but somehow I know now; and I know that! know. I cannot explain 
it; but when difficulties arise, I am not perplexed or doubtful. I know 
how to meet them; I seem to divine Helen’s peculiar needs. It is won- 


derful. (pp. 324, 325.) 


Simply with these two extracts before us, it is not diffi- 
cult to discern the springs of Miss Sullivan’s remarkable 
success. | 

It is aside from the purpose of this article to dwell at 
length upon the details of Miss Sullivan’s methods of impart- 
ing general knowledge to her apt pupil, but we cannot for- 
bear quoting the substance of one lesson, so wisely does it 
deal with an important but delicate subject upon which all 
bright and active-minded children seek light. We will give 
her own words : 

The arrival of a new baby at Ivy Green the other day was the occa- 
sion of a fresh outburst of questions about the origin of babies and live 
things in general. “Where did Lila get new baby?” “How did 
doctor know where to find baby?” “ Did Lila tell doctor to get very 
small new baby?” “ Where did doctor find Guy and Prince ?” (puppies.) 
“Why is Elizabeth, Evelyn’s sister?” ete. etc. These questions were 
sometimes asked under circumstances which rendered them embarrass- 
ing, and I made up my mind that something must be done. It was 
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natural for Helen to ask such questions, it was my duty to answer them. 
. .. From the beginning, I have made it a practice to answer all 
Helen’s questions to the best of my ability in a way intelligible to her, 
and at the same time truthfully. “Why should I treat these questions 
differently?” I asked myself. I decided that there was no reason, ex- 
cept my deplorable ignorance of the great facts that underlie our 
physical existence. ... I took Helen and my Botany, “ How Plants 
Grow,” up in the tree where we often go to read and study, and I told 
her in simple words the story of plant-life. . . . I explained how the 
earth keeps the seeds warm and moist, until the little leaves are strong 
enough to push themselves out into the light and air where they can 
breathe and grow and bloom, and make more seeds, from which other 
baby-plants shall grow. I drew an analogy between plant and animal 
life, and told her that seeds are eggs as truly as hens’ eggs and birds’ 
eggs —that the mother hen keeps her eggs warm and dry until the 
little chicks come out. I made her understand that all life comes from 
an egg. The mother bird lays her eggs in a nest and keeps them warm 
until the birdlings are hatched. The mother fish lays her eggs where 
she knows they will be moist and safe, until it is time for the little fish 
to come out. I told her she could call the egg the cradle of life. Then 
I told her that other animals, like the dog and cow, and human beings, 
do not lay their eggs, but nourish their young in their own bodies. I 
had no difficulty in making it clear to her that if plants and animals 
didn’t produce offspring after their kind, they would cease to exist, and 
everything in the world would soon die. But the function of sex I 
passed over as lightly as possible. I did, however, try to give her the 
idea that love is the great continuer of life. (pp. 331-333.) 


Coming now to a brief consideration of the early religious 
instruction given by Miss Sullivan to her pupil, we find the 
work less satisfactory although still careful and conscien- 
tious. In a word the teacher gave the best she had to give. 
She was only dogmatic when assuming the impossibility of 
having any definite knowledge upon the subjects of which 
Helen was beginning to realize the vital importance, and in 
giving forth the vague ideas that have gained prevalence in 
the Christian world as the sum of all possible religious 
teaching. 

In illustration of this we have the following colloquy, 
which was introduced by the question of Helen, “ Who made 
the real world?” to which the reply had been given that 
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‘men had come to believe after a great deal of thought and 
study that all forces were manifestations of one power, and 
to that power they gave the name God.” 


She was still for a few minutes, evidently thinking earnestly. She 
then asked, “Who made God?” I was compelled to evade her ques- 
tion, for I could not explain to her the mystery of a self-existent being. 
Indeed, many of her eager questions would have puzzled a far wiser 
person than 1am. Here are some of them: “ What did God make the 
new worlds out of?” ‘ Where did he get the soil, and the water, and 
the first animals?” “ Where is God?” “ Did you ever see God?” 
I told her God was everywhere, and that she must not think of Him as 
a person, but as the life, the mind, the soul of everything. She inter- 
rupted me: “Everything does not have life. The rocks have not life, 
and they cannot think.” It is often necessary to remind her that there 
are infinitely many things that the wisest people in the world cannot 


explain. (p. 371.) 


Here was a striking opportunity to explain in a simple 
way to this rapidly unfolding mind the great but compre- 
hensive truth that God is the one Divine Man, the one Di- 
vine Person of the universe, and because He is such we are 
men, having a distinct personality, for God creates from 
Himself, and what He gives to others He must Himself 
possess. And this could have been confirmed from the 
teaching of the Word, that “God created man in His own 
image,” that He repeatedly appeared to men in human form, 
and that He finally became incarnate and as He stood forth 
in human form, He said, “ Iand the Father are one,” and “ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” But just here 
we come to a very remarkable and significant statement. 
Helen was at this time about ten years of age, but we are 
told by her teacher :-— 


She has not as yet been allowed to read the Bible, because I do not 
see how she can do so at present without getting a very erroneous con- 
ception of the attributes of God. I have already told her in simple 
language of the beautiful and helpful life of Jesus, and of his cruel 
death. The narrative affected her greatly when first she listened to it. 


{p. 372.) 
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To those who have some apprehension of the weighty 
meaning of Divine utterances like these : “ The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life”; “ For 
ever, O Lord, thy Word is settled in heaven”; “ Thy Word 
is very pure therefore thy servant loveth it”; “The entrance 
of Thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding unto the 
simple” — the failure to give the Bible into the hands of 
this child to read for herself, and to allow her to bask in the 
spiritual warmth and light that flows from its pages, seems 
a very serious omission. It is true this was done later on, 
but it then appears to have been read and judged so largely 
as mere literature that much of its power was lost, although 
even under that view she is able to say, “I love it as I love 
no other book.” 

We quote again, from a conversation about the nature of 
the soul, introduced by Helen’s question, “What is a soul?” 


No one knows what a soul is like, I replied; but we know that it is 
not the body, and it is that part of us which thinks and loves and hopes, 
and which Christian people believe will live on after the body is dead. 
I then asked her, “ Can you think of your soul as separate from your 
body?” “Oh, yes!” she replied: “ because the last hour I was thinking 
very hard of Mr. Anagnos, and then my mind ”—then changing the 
word — “ my soul was in Athens, but my body was here in the study.” 
(p- 372.) 


We quote one other passage which not only shows the 
early activity of Helen’s mind with respect to subjects of 
deep import, but her apparent readiness to receive genuinely 
rational explanations, for, as Miss Sullivan well says in sub- 
stance, the very asking of a question implies readiness to 
receive, at least, an elementary answer. 


One day she asked, “ Does God take care of us all the time?” She 
was answered in the affirmative. “Then why did He let little sister 
fall this morning, and hurt her head so badly?” Another time she was 
asking about the power and goodness of God. She had been told of a 
terrible storm at sea in which several lives were lost, and she asked, 
“Why did not God save the people, if he can doall things?” (p. 374.) 
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The wonderful teaching now given us respecting the 
Divine Providence, as far-reaching and far-seeing, as only 
providing good, but yet permitting evil, because without such 
permission no real good can be realized, is capable of being 
impressed even upon a child in simple and practical ways. 
Yet Miss Keller says in the story of her life, when speaking 
of the fascination which ancient Greece had over her : — 

I used to wonder why the gods permitted them (Medea and Jason) to 
do wrong and then punished them for their wickedness. And the 
mystery is still unsolved. I often wonder how 

“God can dumbness keep 
While sin creeps grinning through His house of Time.” 

Yet the mystery is solvable when it is understood, on the 
one hand, that human freedom is an absolute essential of 
human living, and, on the other, that the Lord never punishes, 
that it is unconditionally true that “His mercy endureth 
forever,” and that the function of the Divine mercy is 
steadily to-mitigate and regulate the baneful results that 
must of necessity follow persistent evil indulgence. | 

Of course, in her wide reading and study, as well as in 
her contact with many thoughtful people, Miss Keller has 
gained some correctives of the mistaken or inadequate teach- 
ings above referred to. But still it seems to us that she has 
suffered from the failure to have received in early life the 
instructions and the impressions which would have been 
serviceable in the storing up of more abundant religious 
“remains.” We should be unjust to the records before us, 
however, if we omitted to notice the influence upon her in 
this direction of the personality and the teachings of Phillips 
Brooks, who took a deep interest in what was being done 
for her almost from the beginning of her training. As one 
opens this volume the first thing that is likely to meet the 
eye is the facsimile of part of a letter to Mr. Brooks, written 
by Helen when she was not quite eleven years old, congrat- 
ulating him, in a childlike way, upon his having been made 
Bishop. In it she says :— 
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--, I do not understand very well what a bishop’s work is, but I am sure 

it must be good and helpful, and I am glad that my dear friend is brave, 
and wise, and loving enough to doit. It is very beautiful to think that 
you can tell so many people of the heavenly Father’s tender love for all 
His children even when they are not gentle and noble as He wishes 
them to be. (p. 200.) : | 


And in her “story” she thus speaks of Bishop Brooks, 
and summarizes his teaching : — 

As achild I loved to sit on his knee and clasp his great hand with 
one of mine, while Miss Sullivan spelled into the other his beautiful 
words about God and the spiritual world. I heard him with a child’s 
wonder and delight. My spirit could not reach up to his, but he gave 
me a real sense of joy in life,and I never left him without carrying away 
a fine thought that grew in beauty and depth of meaning as I grew... . 
Bishop Brooks taught me no special creed or dogma; but he impressed 
upon my mind two great ideas — the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and made me feel that these truths underlie all creeds and 
forms of worship. God is love, God is our Father, we are His children ; 
therefore the darkest clouds will break, and though right be worsted, 
wrong shall not triumph. 


We would detract nothing from the impression which 
words like these must leave upon us all, but we would add 
this: From general truths we all crave to enter into par- 
ticulars, and the particulars not only make the general truths 
practical, showing us how they can be applied .to our living, 
causing it to be deeper, fuller, and more real, but they make 
the general truths luminous with a light they did not possess 
before. 

Swedenborg shows us that general truths belong to the 
letter of the Divine Word, while particular truths pertain to 
its spiritual sense. And the Lord plainly tells us that, 
“When He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide you 
into all truth.” Entering into all truth through a grasp of 
the great underlying principles of life, now unfolded to us 
in the writings of Swedenborg, we gain, as it were, an “ in- 
side view” of everything that pertains to human living. 
And as we do this, dark things are brought into the light, 
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life’s enigmas are rationally solved, and we no longer see the 
Lord with visage averted and garments stained with blood, 
but with “face shining as the sun and raiment white as the 
light.” 

There is much more in this remarkable book that we 
should be glad to quote, and there are other passages which 
we have marked for comment, but our review has reached 
its proper limit. We will only add that among those life 
studies which have sometimes been tersely classified and 
described as “human documents,” this intensely interesting 
story must always hold very high rank. 


H. MAyuHew. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


EDITORIAL comment upon the annual meetings of the church 
must come late this year. They were held a month later than 
usual, and after our July number was issued. This was due to 
the fact that our Chicago brethren were building the last and 
largest of four new church edifices, and desired as much time as 
possible for its completion in order that the use of it might be 
enjoyed by the Convention. A fire which seriously damaged the 
parish house adjoining nearly frustrated this friendly design, 
but with the stained glass placed in the fine chancel windows on 
the first day, and with some rooms unfinished, the sessions were 
made very comfortable, and with a grateful warmth of hospitality. 

These four new churches are owned by one society which is 
divided for convenience into four parishes. From the Engle- 
_ wood church in the south to the Sheridan Road chapel in the 
north the distance is thirteen miles. The Kenwood and Hum- 
bolt Park churches meet the needs of the people east and west 
between. The arrangement seems admirably adapted to the 
. conditions of a great city, and has been made possible, under the 
Divine Providence, by a grant of land secured by the Hon. J. 
Y. Scammon in the early settlement of Chicago. The apprecia- 
tion in value of that property has provided the means to build 
these pleasant, modern churches furnished with every con- 
venience. 

All of them were thrown open for the meetings connected 
with Convention. That at Englewood for the Council of Minis- 
ters and the Alumni Association of the Theological School, that 
of the North Side for the Sunday-School Association, while that 
of the Kenwood Parish, being the largest, finest, and newest, was 
used for the American League of Young-Peoples’ Societies, and 
for the Convention itself. Sunday morning services, culumina- 
ting in the sacrament of the Holy Supper, were conducted by the 
General Pastors in the four parishes. 


é 
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Under the circumstances it could not be otherwise, but the 
effect of one large congregation of New-Church people from all 
parts of the country worshiping together, as usual on Convention 
Sunday, was lost. That there really was such a congregation 
distributed in the four parishes was made manifest by the large 
and brilliant reception of the following Monday evening. 

For a number of years the question has arisen as to the best 
time of holding our annual meetings, some advocating the au- 
tumn as better than the spring, because the inspiration received 
could then be carried into the winter’s work instead of being lost 
in the summer’s rest and recreation. It is also thought by some 
that larger numbers would find it convenient to attend in the 
autumn. It seems a pity that the experiment could not have 
been tried this year under existing circumstances. It certainly 
would have relieved the Chicago brethren of a great pressure, 
and it might have secured a larger attendance from a distance. 
As it was, scarcely more than a hundred, the number required to 
secure a reduction in railroad fares, were present, and if it were 
not for the delegates of the American League the number would 
have fallen much below this limit, and full fares would have been 
required. 

This leads to reflection upon the increasing usefulness of our 
Young-Peoples’ Societies in many directions, which becomes 
more manifest each year. The subject is timely, since serious 
objections are being raised to young-people’s societies in other 
bodies on the ground that they are sapping the vitality out of the 
church itself, and supplanting it in its uses and activities. This 
feeling of apprehension has to some extent disturbed our people, 
but it seems to us from a misapprehension. The teaching of the 
New Church is that perfection is approached by increasing 
varieties. The young people should be encouraged to activities 
in the church which belong to their time of life, and which they 
will enter upon in various ways which cannot fail to be different 
from those of the older people. But in order to do this they 
must organize as young people, and take the leadership and 
management into their own hands, for it would not be proper nor 
practicable for them to assume the leadership in organization 
with older people. 

Our young people began a few years ago by holding one busi- 
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ness session at Convention time, devoting themselves with equal 
if not greater energy to sociability and pleasure. But even then 
their presence brought new life and encouragement to us all. 
Soon they asked for an opportunity to add an evening meeting 
for their addresses and to relieve their overcrowded docket of 
business. This year they added still another session, and reliev- 
ing their evening meeting of all business they gave it a distinctly 
religious aspect. Some of the young people themselves hesitated 
at this, fearing that it might become emotional, or go too far in 
some of the objectionable directions of the Christian Endeavor, 
while others felt that it would tend to a double church — that in 
religious meetings the younger and older people could better unite. 
But even here, as the Rev. William Worcester pointed out a few 
years ago, there is need of some religious meetings where the 
young people can come to the front and take the active leader- 
ship. The church is not divided by it, but on the contrary that 
variety and activity is secured which helps it on the way to 
perfection. 

The reading-circle of the League seems to be doing excellent 
work for the upbuilding of the New Church within our young 
people, and this desire for religious meetings of their own may 
be regarded as one evidence of it, but the missionary movement, 
begun a year ago to give expression to it as a light in the world, 
seems to have made little progress. The League Journal has had 
a most successful year, and is establishing itself in great useful- 
ness under efficient editorial care. 

The Sunday-School Association, through its Committee on 
Lessons, has provided two courses, one in continuation of the 
study of last year in the Prophets, and the other from the Gos- 
pel of Mark. This is necessary because the remaining lessons 
in the Old Testament are not suited to the younger classes. 
Indeed the question has been raised by a member of the Com- 
mittee, whether more than half of them are suited to any 
classes in our Sunday Schools. The Sunday-School Conference 
of the Massachusetts Association called attention to the fact 
that our lessons, and our lesson-notes in Zhe Sower, have not 
been useful to the adult and to the youngest classes. An effort 
will be made to improve in these directions ; but it will be found 
difficult with the means at hand, and without giving up the 
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method of the International Lessons and returning to well- 
selected graded lessons. Then text-books rather than a weekly 
lesson-paper would be found desirable. This seems to us the 
most important and most difficult problem now to be solved by 
our Sunday-School Association, and it involves the whole ques- 
tion of religious instruction for our children. Our present 
methods seem unsatisfactory, and unfruitful in a degree, as is 
shown by the failure to keep a considerable proportion of our 
young people in the church. The ways and means of improve- 
ment — the precise remedy — seems to be not yet in sight. But 
a start in the right direction has been made in our excellent 
series of ‘‘ Manuals of Religious Instruction.”’ This is said with 
full appreciation of the excellent work which is being done by 
The Sower, and with the thought, not of its discontinuance, but 
of its opportunities then to become a still more interesting and 
helpful paper for our children. 

In Convention itself the most interesting matter was the report 
of the editor and publisher of our weekly paper. It was very 
gratifying, after the discouraging experiments and deficits of 
several years, to learn from Mr. Eby that his first year’s manage- 
ment had resulted in a small balance above expenses, and to 
hear him say that he saw no reason why Zhe Messenger may not 
be self-supporting. ‘This was accompanied by a clear statement 
of what the church needs in its weekly paper. The progress 
made in that direction during the year called out expressions 
of satisfaction which were emphasized afterwards when the read- 
ing of the Annual Address from the English Conference showed 
that a similar appreciation of the improvement in Zhe Alessenger 
exists across the ocean. 

Good and encouraging reports were made by the various boards 
having in charge the work of Convention. New editions of 
several standard works had been issued by the Board of Publica- 
tion. The corporation of the Theological School had received a 
considerable increase of endowment, which in view of decreas- 
ing rates of interest on investments is opportune. The trustees 
of the National Church reported the successful lectures of the 
past winter in Washington and other eastern cities, which will 
soon be published in an attractive volume; also the completion 
of the seven memorial windows of the chancel at Washington 
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by one in memory of the Rev. John Worcester. The Board of 
Missions called attention to the death of Professor Scocia, so 
long the devoted apostle of the New Church in Italy, and the 
need of finding one qualified to fill his place. M. Levindo de 
La Fayette of Rio de Janeiro, at his own request and that of his 
people, was recognized by the Convention as Provisional Pastor 
of the New Church in Brazil, until such time as he could secure 
ordination, and investiture as a General Pastor. The Convention 
has no desire to exercise jurisdiction over, or introduce its order 
and methods in, foreign lands, but when New-Church brethren 
abroad seek such affiliations it is pleasant to extend a friendly 
hand to greet and encourage them, and we are glad that this 
effort at organization is being made in South America. We are 
not able to send out missionaries to all parts of the world, and 
the world seems to be scarcely ready to receive them, but under 
the Divine Providence New-Churchmen are scattered over the 
face of the earth, and they, more or less unconsciously and un- 
recognized, become centers of spiritual light in their communi- 
ties. M. de La Fayette, however, seems in an unusual degree 
to be zealous and aggressive in making the truths of the New 
Jerusalem known to his countrymen. 

The Council of Ministers is organized in classes for the study 
of the Word and of the doctrines; also of the office and work of 
the ministry, of missions, sociology, and science and philosophy. 
Two years ago a rule was adopted that papers from these classes 
exceeding fifteen minutes in length be presented in abstract. 
Time has thus been secured for the presentation of more subjects, 
but in a hurried manner, with less profit to the hearers and with 
little time for discussion. This year, owing to the pressure of 
other business entrusted to committees who must have opportu- 
nity to report, and whose reports required extended discussion, 
scarcely half of the papers prepared could be read. The feel- 
ing seems to be growing that it would be better to have one good 
‘paper carefully prepared and unlimited from each class. If the 
paper could be written early in the year and sent the rounds 
of the class for study and comment during the winter, and then 
be revised and presented by the whole class, like a report from a 
committee, the best possible results might be expected. 

But the matter of greatest importance before the Council at 
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this session was in reference to the teaching of the church con- 
cerning the marriage relation. The meetings were prolonged in 
consideration of it, with results of great value to the church, for 
it was clearly shown that these teachings lift the standard of 
pure living into the atmosphere of heaven, and require the con- 
stant endeavor. to live above every possibility of reproach, and 
by precept and example to influence and lead the world out of 
its evils and miseries into heavenly purity and peace. 

The Evidence Society had a good meeting, with better attend- 
ance than usual, which may have been due in part to the newly 
awakened interest in the work taken by the Young-People’s 
Societies. The address by the President was deemed so useful 
that it was ordered to be printed in full with the Secretary’s 
report. It also appears in this number of the Review under the 
title, “The New Church and the New-England Transcendental- 
ists.” The Round Table affords an opportunity for all in attend- 
ance at our annual meetings, after the work is done and Con- 
vention has adjourned, to spend an evening together, before 
returning to their homes, in discussion of matters of interest to 
the men and women of the church. At Chicago the general 
subject was, “The Relation of Individual Regeneration to 
Social Readjustments,” and it was presented well by several 
speakers to whom the various aspects of the subject had been 
assigned. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


THE question was lately raised, What is the duty of the New 
Church to the world? In other words, How is the truth which 
we possess to be given to mankind? This question might also 
be put in the form “ Freely ye have received, freely give,” means 
what to the organized body and its members as individuals? 

It seems right to answer that there are three ways in which 
this duty is to be performed, namely, in the formation of local 


churches, in the distribution of our literature to the clergy and 


teachers at large, and in the relation of individuals to the ig- 


norant classes. 
1. The formation of the societies of the New Church has 
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sometimes been challenged as unnecessary and unjustified. 
Without questioning the sincerity of those who are opposed to 
such formation, it may be remarked that something of selfish- 
ness often appears in their arguments, for it seems that the at- 
tractions of costly appointments of worship and the social 
prestige of national or popular churches have not a little to do 
with this view, especially when a contemptuous tone is taken as 
to our organization, as if to repeat the old jeer at the Nazarenes. 

Practically, this question of separate organization answered © 
itself from the beginning, for the inward craving for worship in 
the light of the new age led people to come together, here and 
there, and form societies for the worship of the glorified Lord, for 
the exposition of the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures, and 
for mutual help in the new life inculcated by the new truth. 
People could not live on this bread through the week and fast 
from it on the Lord’s Day; they must not only read in the new 
light, they must pray in it. Therefore societies or local churches 
came to be, and their formation has gone on, until there are 
probably in America and Europe two hundred such, some of 
them very small and of uncertain permanence, but others having 
hundreds of members and much property. It has sometimes 
happened that a Small society through decease or removal of 
members, and its inability to support a pastor, has heen obliged 
temporarily or permanently to suspend its work, but when its 
formation has not been hasty its continuance has been assured. 

It is safe to say that, if these societies could be induced to 
disband for any reason, good or bad, as many more would arise, 
for, taking the churches of America and Europe at large, they 
are no more ready now to be the spiritual home of a New-Church- 
man than they were a century ago, and in some respects not so 
much so. It is true that he is much less likely to be cast out for 
heresy, but prevailing indifferentism is more depressing than the 
old zeal for the creeds of the past. “You can come in atid 
believe what you please,” is not a cordial invitation to one who 
is full of rational faith. 

On this point an interesting passage should be cited. In the. 
** Apocalypse Revealed” we find the words of Rev. xix. 7, “‘ His 
wife hath made herself ready,” explained as follows:— _ 
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By this it is signified that those who will be of that New Church of the 
Lord are gathered, inaugurated, and instructed; and since this is meant by 
“the wife hath made herself ready,” it follows that she would be clothed in 
linen pure and glistening, by which is meant inauguration through instruction. 
(n. 813.) 


This has been often translated to the effect that they “are to 
be gathered, inaugurated, and instructed,” but that is not what 
is said. The direct application of the words is not to the forma- 
tion of societies on earth, but in heaven, that is, in the formation 
of the New Heaven of chapter xxi. 1. But the inference as to 
this world and our duty is direct and unmistakable. It is the 
influx from these very societies of heaven which flows into those 
of earth. As the early Christians looked up to the Risen Lord 
and the great cloud of witnesses with which they felt themselves 
encompassed, so that they said, “ Our conversation is in heaven,” 
so they of this New Earth will look up to the New Heaven for 
the blessing of the Lord in His Second Coming and for the pur- 
pose of their lives, namely, that the Holy City, New Jerusalem, 
may descend from God out of heaven. 

2. With this first duty goes that of using ane press for the 
promulgation of the new truth from the Divine Word, especially 
to the clergy and other teachers of men. No one, unless he be 
altogether hopeless of any good result and forgets the promise 
“They shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into it,” 
can hesitate about this duty. Happily, as in the development of 
the societies, there has never been hesitation on this point. Not 
only the churches, but the missionary and publishing bodies 
have been formed and actively carried on. The works of 
Swedenborg have been translated from the original Latin into 
English, French, German, Italian, Swedish, Danish, Russian, 
Spanish, Arabic, and Hindustanee, and circulated by the million. 
Indeed, so far as religious tolerance exists and a translator can 
be found this work knows no limit. The clergy in America have 
received more than a hundred thousand volumes at their own 
request, and the distribution to public libraries goes on steadily. 
Nor have our publishing agencies exhausted themselves by their 
generous activity, but they gain in strength. 

It seemed to the writer, while traveling among our societies 
abroad, that our greater publication houses should not only 
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advertise more in the newspapers of wide circulation, but should 
to some degree employ agents to make arrangements for sales 
and extend the field of work by personal effort. 

It is certainly true that many of the clergy are willing to read 
the works placed within their reach, and that they are increas- 
ingly free to preach whatever they may find therein. This bears 
out the saying in “ True Christian Religion,” to the effect that, — 


As the New Heaven, which makes the internal of the church with man, 
increases, so far does the New Jerusalem, that is, the New Church, descend 
from that Heaven. This cannot be done in a moment, therefore, but comes 
to pass as the falsities of the former church are removed ; for the new can- 
not enter where the falsities have been first implanted, until these are up- 
rooted, which is effected with the clergy and so with the laity. (n. 784.) 


3. The third way of extending the light and life of the new 
day is by the individual’s work with the ignorant and needy. 
There is no surer sign that we live in the age of the Holy City 
descending than the spreading conviction of the unity of the 
race. Formerly, wide distinctions of classes were regarded as 
final. The rich would remain rich and the poor, poor. Learning 
would be confined to the former. The carriage rolled rapidly 
past the hovel or stopped only to give a dole. All this is now 
changing. The ends of a city meet for common good. The 
more favored classes see that they can do much good if they are 
sincerely friendly to the less favored. These in turn respond to 
what is offered in a spirit of gratitude and cooperation. Pau- 
perism is decreasing. Both directly and indirectly churches are 
busy in this wise neighborliness, and if they are not so they 
decline. Yet they leave their members free to do as much or as 
little as opportunity and strength may warrant from time to time. 

The institutions of this kind are always near at hand or can 
be developed. The truest patriotism and the best religion de- 
mand them and animate them. Not every one may be able to 
give time, though there are many busy people who are among 
the most active workers, but every one can join in supporting the 
work, and the New Church can and must do its part wherever 
its members are found. There should be no proselyting here or 
elsewhere. All should be done in pure friendship which respects 
the freedom of the ignorant and needy while it uplifts them. 


| 
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A beautiful passage on this point may be found in the “ Ar- 
cana,” in the explanation of Exon. xxii. 25: “ If thou lend silver 
to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to 
him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury ”’: — 


This signifies the instruction of those who are in ignorance of truth and 
yet in the desire to learn. Silver is truth. Lending is to communicate the 
goods of heaven from the affection of charity; thus to instruct. Not to bea 
usurer signifies that it is to be done from charity, for genuine charity does 
not regard as its end gain or reward, but it regards the neighbor’s gvod. 


(n. 9209, 92 10.) 


In these three ways much can be done for the welfare of man- 
kind and for true church extension. It is not good to be inter- 
ested in one alone to the exclusion of the others, or even in 
only two. The New-Churchman’s interests must be broad, and 
his whole life must be dominated by the love of the Lord and 
the neighbor. He should not waste precious time in selfish su- 
pineness or in disdain of the less attractive uses of the church. 
He will find pure joy in seeing the growth in grace of his society, 
of mankind at large, and of the community in which his lot has 
been cast. 

When the above had been written there came from an English 
brother a letter of complaint as to our methods of work, contain- 
ing the words : — 


The Lord is in the doctrines of the New Church, but He certainly is not in 
the methods. Why should not the New Church be an evangelizing church, in 
addition to being a doctrinal church? By this I mean solely to preach re- 
pentance and a new life to the wicked and ignorant. And in the doing of it 
to adopt and use, as far as possible, all such means and methods as are found 
successful by other branches of the church. If our Lord began His ministry 
that way (MATT. iv. 17), surely this is an example worth following. The most 
vindictive anathema hurled at the head of Swedenborg was, “ Thou preacher 
of repentance.” Why the New Church should so wilfully blind itself to 
these two supreme precedents, one Divine, the other human, can to my mind 
only be accounted for in that she, like Ephesus, primarily respects truths of 
doctrine and not good of life. I write in the hope that you may be strength- 
ened more and more in your sympathies toward this neglected part of church 
work, and may awaken in the breasts of others the thrilling glow of love to 
Christ, which always finds its way to go out and rescue the perishing. 


We quote these words because they illustrate the unwisdom 
of taking up only one line of work and insisting that others shall 
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prefer it. If this brother has marked interest and success in this 
kind of good work, by all means let him do it and lead others to 
do it, but he should not so exalt that work as to decry other 
kinds, and he should not suffer himself to grow bitter toward the 
people who lay the emphasis elsewhere. It is true that the need 
of doing the work which we have put under the third head may 
not be so clearly seen as it should be, but there is progress in 
this direction, and we can do no good by yielding to impatience 
and such harshness as is involved in the comparison with Ephe- 
sus. ‘Apocalypse Revealed,” n. 531, to which our correspond- 
ent refers, should be read to get the meaning of the term, 
‘“‘ preacher of sin and repentance.” 


T. F. W. 


THE CHURCH SERVICE AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 


In a recent number of Zhe /ndependent a paper appears on the 
subject of ‘** Religious Instruction in the Public Schools,”’ by Dr. 
W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, which 
is deserving of careful reading and thoughtful consideration. 
And it should be said at the outset that the subject treated in this 
paper is much broader than that implied in the title. Dr. 
Harris’s appeal is less to the public school and those who have 
its interests in charge, and more to the Church and to those who 
are called to administer its sacred offices. And his differentia- 
tion between religious and secular instruction will commend 
itself to the New Church as recognizing with more than usual 
distinctness the separate functions of the heart and the intellect. 
Indeed there are several striking passages in this thoughtful 
essay which are in marked and singular harmony with the philo- 


_sophic teachings of the New Church. For example, we are told 


at the beginning that, — 
Religious truth is revealed in allegoric and symbolic form, and is to be 


_ apprehended not merely by the intellect, but by the imagination and the heart. 


And then symbols are well defined and their uses indicated as 
follows : — 
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Symbols are facts which serve as lenses with which to see divine things. 
On themes so elevated as these with which religious faith deals, the habit of 
thinking cultivated in secular instruction is out of place. Even the attitude 
of mind cultivated in secular instruction is unfitted for the approach to relig- 
ious truth. Religious instruction should be surrounded with solemnity. It 
should be approached with ceremonial preparations so as to lift up the mind 
to the dignity of the lesson received. Christianity is indeed the religion of 
the revealed God, but there is no revelation possible to the mind immersed in 
trivialities and self-conceit. 


Later we find these remarkable statements : — 


The doctrine of the divine human nature of the true God contains in it as 
a germ all of Christian civilization—all of the good things which form the 
power and the glory of civilization flow as a result from this doctrine. 

With the doctrine of the transcendence of the human soul, its separation 
from nature even while in the body, and in its immortal, individual, and social 
life beyond the grave, man attains a free attitude toward nature and may ex- 
plore it not only without fear but with a confidence that it ought to be made 
of service to man in every one of its processes. 


And in closing an enumeration of the privileges which Chris- 
tianity has conferred upon man, there is attributed to him 
that of, — 


Sharing in all insights into the divine conduct of the world or into the 
ultimate ends of nature and man. 


But the point to which we wish to call especial attention and 
upon which we purpose briefly to enlarge is found in the conclu- 
sion of this able paper. The author says: — 


We must conclude, therefore, that the prerogative of religious instruction 
is in the Church, and it must remain in the Church, and that in the nature of 
things it cannot be farmed out to the secular school without degenerating into 
mere deism without a living Providence, or else changing the school into a 
parochial school and destroying the efficiency of secular instruction. 


And he then goes on to remark, that — 


The Church ceremonial which is the most elaborate will suffer least injury 
from the disenchantment produced by the higher criticism of the Scriptures 
and by the mechanical and atheistic interpretation of scientific discoveries. 


Music and poetry yield themselves to religion, and the highest poetry and 
music have done this for hundreds of years. The true esthetic is the vestibule 
and forecourt of religion. One feels sure that the Church must not relax 
whatever of strict theological teaching it has in operation, and its theological 
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seminaries must recover from the blighting effect of Kant’s Third Antinomy. 
And I for one must think that those denominations which have least cere- 
monial should consider carefully the use and function of ceremonial, such as 
it is and has existed, in reaching the spiritual sense through its transforma- 
tion of imagination and sense perception. 


We have quoted these latter words not with a view of express- 
ing approval or disapproval of the larger amount of ceremonial 
in Church worship which they advocate, but because of the 
weight which they give to the services of the Church as a leading 
factor in religious culture. ‘That these services should be deeply 
and genuinely impressive is not for a moment to be questioned. 
But whether the more simple or the more elaborate ceremonial 
will better effect this result is a matter we do not purpose now to 
discuss. 

Dr. Harris, incidentally to the subject before him, has made a 
strong presentation of the value of the Church service in relig- 
ious education. In our view he has not overestimated this value. 
Impliedly, if not directly, the New Church has usually taken a 
similar position. At our public meetings the weight of expressed 
opinion has uniformly been on the side of exalting the influence 
of the Church service upon the young above the work done in 
the Sunday-school. Repeatedly has the idea been repudiated that 
the Sunday-school is in any sense to take the place of the Church 
to the child. And yet we fear this idea is abroad with us, and 
has much to do with what is stated ‘as the fact, and is certainly 
such in many of our churches, that comparatively few of our 
children are present at the Church service, and, where both can- 
not be attended, the Sunday-school is uniformly given the 
preference. 

Any views of this kind seem to us singularly out of harmony 
with the deep-reaching truths of the New Church. These clearly 
show that the most important work that is done with the little 
children is that which is wrought upon the affectional side of 
their natures. ‘ Their angels” are inspiring them with heavenly 
affections, and it is for us to cooperate with these divinely pro- 
vided attendants by bringing the children under such external 
conditions as will render them most receptive toward the minis- 
tries of “their angels.” In other words children, and especially 
little children, are peculiarly open to impressions, but that the 
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impressions made upon them shall be deep and lasting, it is 
needful «that they come not only from within, but from without 
likewise. To give fixity and permanance to the impressions 
which come from within, they must be met by corresponding im- 
pressions from without. In this respect the Lord’s will must be 
‘done, “as in heaven, so also upon the earth.” 

That the work of the church, viewed as an external organiza- 
tion, is responsive to the work of the heavens, is beautifully sym- 
bolized in the vision given to John of “the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband,” followed by the emphatic utter- 
ance, “ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men.” ‘The Church 
descends from heaven that heaven and earth may be united, 
that the tabernacle of God may be with men, that the Lord’s will 
may be done upon earth as it is done in heaven. And that the 
Church was seen not only as “the holy city, New Jerusalem,” 
but as “ the Bride, the Lamb’s wife,” shows that the New Church 
is not only to teach the heavenly doctrines now revealed to men 
to those who come under her influence, but she is to do this as a 
spiritual mother, in a motherly way. She is to appeal tenderly 
and strongly to the affections of those whom she reaches, and 
the church service is the orderly and effective instrumentality 
for making this appeal. It is instructive, but it is impressive be- 
fore it isinstructive. And largely through its impressiveness it is 
a potent means of storing up religious remains with the young, 
and of awakening and strengthening those remains with the 
mature. 

The Sunday-school, with its Bible and doctrinal classes, has its | 
important place, but it is a place subordinate to that of the church 
service, and it should be steadily kept so. With the church 
service primary its sphere will enter into the Sunday work of the 
Sunday-school most helpfully. The dignity and impressiveness 
of the church service, and the reverence for the Word and for 
everything of worship, objectively inculcated in and by the ser- 
vice, will tend to cultivate “an attitude of mind” toward relig- 
ious instruction which will be eminently favorable to the recep- 
tion and the lasting influence of such instruction. 

In conclusion we would say the children need the influence of 

the church service, and they need it as early in their lives as it 
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is possible for them to have it. It is a factor in their religious 
education which cannot be ignored without entailing upon them 
injury and loss. And the church service needs the children, 
even the little children. Spiritually speaking the service must 
lose all its effectiveness if the little child be not “set in the 
midst” ; and we cannot fora moment doubt that the outward 
presence of little children at the service will materially help to 
create the sphere of childlike openness and receptivity toward 
the Lord’s goodness and truth, no revelation of which is “ possi- 
ble,” as Dr. Harris well says, ‘to the mind immersed in triviali- 
ties and self-conceit.” 
W. H. M. 


TWO WITNESSES AT HARVARD. 


| THE Commencement Day at Harvard University in June last 
produced two addresses of marked interest to the New Church, 
one by a graduating student, the other by a professor. Formerly 
every member of the Senior Class who was by scholarship en- 
titled to the honor, received a place on the programme. This 
| has been changed for some years on account of the number of 
those receiving degrees, about one thousand in all. Of these, at 
least one tenth would be entitled to speak, but only six are 
selected on account of special lucidity of thought and skill in 
speech. Among those selected at the last commencement was 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, of African blood, and of the Cambridge 

| New-Church congregation and choir. Mr. Hill’s subject was, 
| ‘Religion in the Education of the Negro.” He presented the 
peculiar mental structure of his race, which is strongly religious 
| rather than merely intellectual, and urged that the elevation of 
| the negro must be effected by that of his religious life. 


He began by saying : — 


The problem of the negro in this country, pressing upon us as it is, we can- 
not lightly put aside. For thirty years it has found a widening sphere of in- 
fluence in politics. It has been interwoven with the whole industrial growth 
of the South. It lay at the bottom of the most frightful war of modern 
times. And now of more urgent importance than the reform of our civil 
service, or the question of the rights of labor and capital, or the governments - 
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of our new dependencies, it is the first matter of concern for the thinking men 
of this nation. And yet for all its prominence and urgency, how little atten- 
tion has been given to one side of the problem, from which it seems a real 
approach to its solution might ultimately be made. | 


His closing words were especially strong : — 


Emanuel Swedenborg, that prodigious student of religious phenomena whom 
Emerson entitles to a place vacant for some ages among the lawgivers of 
mankind, affirms that the African has a greater “ genius and faculty of re- 
ceiving light through the heavens from the Lord” than any of the rest of the 
Gentiles. And Emerson himself has said :— 


“He has avenues to God 
Hid from men of northern brain, 
Far beholding, without cloud, 
What these with slowest steps attain.” 


Why should not this high faculty, already so effective in the past, be made 
to exercise a still larger function as the education of the negro advances? If 
only the efforts and attainments of the race might be made the expression of 
its deepest religious feeling, many a perplexing material problem now before 
us would soon enough be gone. Surely, at all events, nothing less should be 
a primary aim of instruction for the race henceforth—an aim to justify 
more fully, indeed to set in a clearer light, the remark of the man who stands 
first among the leaders of education in America today, that “ the negro needs 
absolutely ” the “ higher facilities of education.” 


The other address to which we would refer was made by Pro- 
fessor William James, a son of the elder Henry James and his 
- literary executor. Upon receiving the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws he spoke on the “ Need of Spiritual Life in the Edu- 
cated Class,” and declared that education is not of itself a 
remedy for sin. 


_ Any college can foster club loyalty. The only rational ground for pre- 
eminent admiration of any single college would be its preeminent spiritual 
tone. But to be a college man in the mere clubhouse sense — I care not of 
what college — affords no guarantee of real superiority in spiritual tone. 

The old notion that book learning can be a panacea for the vices of society 
lies pretty well shattered to-day. I say this in spite of certain utterances of 
the president of this university to the teachers last year. That sanguine- 
hearted man seemed then to think that if the schools would only do their 
duty better, social vice might cease. But vice will never cease. Every level 
of culture breeds its own peculiar brand of it, as surely as one soil breeds 
sugar-cane and another soil breeds cranberries. If we were asked that 
disagreeable question, “ What are the bosom-vices of the level of culture 
which our land and day have reached?” we should be forced, I think, to 
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give the still more disagreeable answer that they are swindling and adroitness, 
and the indulgence of swindling and adroitness, and cant, and sympathy with 
cant — natural fruits of that extraordinary idealization of “success,” in the 
mere outward sense of “getting there,” and getting there on as big a scale as 
we can which characterizes our present generations. What was reason given 
to man for, some satirist has said, except to enable him to invent reasons for 
what he wants to do. We might say the same of education. We see college 
graduates on every side of every public question. Some of Tammany’s 
stanchest supporters are Harvard men. Harvard men defend our treatment 
of our Filipino allies as a masterpiece of policy and duty. Harvard men, as 
journalists, pride themselves on producing copy for any side that may enlist 
them. There is not a public abuse for which some Harvard advocate may 
not be found. 


This was certainly bold speech, but Harvard and its president 
like plain speaking, and Professor James’s great popularity is due 
to his perfect candor. He went on to speak hopefully of a cer- 
tain class of men who come to college to be in an atmosphere of 
freedom and culture and who go out with their ideals realized in 
character, and then in closing he said : — 


The true Church was always the invisible Church. The true Harvard is 
the invisible Harvard in the souls of her more truth-seeking and independent 
and often very solitary sons. Thoughts are the precious seeds of which our 
universities should be the botanical gardens. Beware when God lets loose 
a thinker on the world — either Carlyle or Emerson said that — for all things 
then have to rearrange themselves. But the thinkers in their youth are al- 
most always very lonely creatures. “Alone the great sun rises and alone 
spring the great streams.” The university most worthy of rational admi- 
ration is that one in which your lonely thinker can feel himself least lonely, 
most positively furthered, and most richly fed. 


We cannot but honor the frankness of both these men. They 
are not ashamed of the faith that is in them, and, whether their 
words have the popular ring or not, they must testify the truth 
as they see it. This is the stuff of which martyrs are made in 
all ages. 

T. F. W. 
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THE NEW ATTITUDE OF SCIENCE. 


In an editorial on Science and Religion the Mew- York Tribune 
called attention to the remarkable change in scientific thought 
which has been rapidly going on, especially during the last five 
years; and incidentally shows that the attacks upon the Bible 
from such quarters, which more than anything else occasioned 
the rise of the Higher Criticism, have passed from the hands of 
science to those of churchmen, so that the Divine Book now 
suffers from men of its own household instead of those outside. 
Indeed, the majority of scientific men would now welcome quite 
the opposite treatment of the Sacred Scriptures, desiring to be 
shown its divinity, and its perfection as a revelation, rather than 
its humanity, and imperfections as a composition of man’s evo- 
lution. 

The occasion for the editorial was in the protest of Sir William 
“Thomson (Lord Kelvin) against scientific atheism. Professor 
Henslow, at the close of a lecture on “ Present Day Rationalism” 
had said that modern science neither affirms nor denies creative 
power in the origin of life. Lord Kelvin replied in substance 
that, — 


Science positively affirms creative power, and makes every one feel a 
miracle in himself. It is not in dead matter that men live, move, and have 
their being, but in a creative and directive power, which science compels them 
to accept as an article of belief. Modern biologists are coming once more to 
a firm acceptance of something, and that something is a vital principle. Ag- 
nostics they may be in science, but they know the Creator in his works, and 
are absolutely forced by science to admit and believe with confidence in Him 
as a directive power. . : . Because they cannot escape from this conclusion 
science is not antagonistic but helpful to religion. 


Lord Kelvin declared that the only alternative is in the theory 
of the fortuitous concourse of atoms. And while admitting the 
possibility of this in crystals, he asked if anything could be more 
absurd than to believe that atoms falling together by chance 
could produce a sprig of moss, a microbe, or a living animal. 
Hence scientific thought must believe in a Creative Power. He 
added the following interesting anecdote : — 
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Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in the country, if he 
believed that the grass and flowers which we saw around us grew by mere 
chemical force. He answered, “No! no more than I could believe that a 
book of botany describing them could grow by mere chemical force.” Every 
action of a human free will is a miracle to physical, and chemical, and mathe- 
matical science. 


The Zribune then comments :— 


This is emphatic testimony from the foremost man of science in England, 
respecting the Creative mind as the only possible source of life. It differs 
widely from the scientific atheism of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer, 
which was accepted a quarter of a century ago as the highest wisdom of the 
educated world. 


While we cannot agree with the 7Z7ribune in its use of the 
words “scientific atheism ’’— for the most, we believe, that can be 
said of Darwin, and of his contemporaries mentioned, is covered 
by the use of the word “agnosticism ” (the 77ibune itself admitted 
this in an editorial two days later) — still we rejoice in the passing 
away of scientific agnosticism, which was antagonistic to religion, 
and in the rapid coming of this scientific theism, which is friendly 

_to religion, to take its place. We welcome it as one of the signs 
of the Lord’s Second Coming, and as a preparation for a more 
extensive use of the science and philosophy of Swedenborg. 
What could be more useful to a man who says, “ It is not in dead 
matter that men live, move, and have their being, but in a creative 
and directive power,” than a copy of “The Divine Love and 
Wisdom ” by Emanuel Swedenborg? What greater service could 
be rendered him than to help him to see in the Lord Jesus the 
personal presence of that Creator, and in the Bible a spiritual 
meaning within the literal which proves it Divine? 

But, unless we mistake the present trend of scientific thought 
generally, Lord Kelvin is but one of a large majority of natural Ji 
scientists whose reverent interest in the Creator far surpasses 
that of the students of the Higher Criticism, upon whom the 
mantle of agnosticism seems to have fallen, and whose every 
effort seems to be, as the 7ribune says, to explain away miracles 
and reduce the Scriptures to merely human documents. 


H. C. H. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


WHEN Swedenborg speaks in general terms of the way in 
which the Scriptures were given, he uses such language as the 
following : — 


The whole Sacred Scripture . . . was dictated by God. (True Christian 
Religion 6.) 

_The Word, which is in the church, . . . was dictated by Jehovah Himself; 
and what is dictated by Jehovah is purely Divine truth, and can be no other. 
( Zbid. 85.) 

I have been informed how the Lord spoke with the prophets through 
whom was the Word. He did not speak with them as with the ancients, by 
an influx into their interiors, but by spirits who were sent to them, whom the 
Lord filled with His look, and thus inspired words, which they dictated to the 
prophets ; so that it was not influx, but dictation. (Heaven and Hell, 254.) 

Take the case of the prophets, by whom the Word was written. They 
wrote as the spirit from the Divine dictated; for the very words which they 
wrote were uttered in their ears. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7055.) 


We are further taught that owing to this origin of the Word, . 
which distinguishes it from all other writings and causes it to be 
Divine truth itself, it has higher senses within the sense of the 
letter, — 


Because it descended from the Lord Jehovah and passed through the 
angelic heavens; and the Divine, which in itself is ineffable and imper- 
ceptible, became, in its descent, accommodated to the perception of angels, 
and at last to the perception of men. Thence is the spiritual sense which is 
within the natural, as the soul in man, the thought of the understanding 
in speech, and the affection of the will in action. (True Christian Religion, 


This general teaching that the Word (by which are meant all 
the books of the Bible having an internal sense ) was written by 
Divine dictation, applies to the New Testament as well as to the 
Old, to the Gospels and Apocalypse as well as to the Law and 
the Prophets. Such is the positive affirmation in an important 
passage where both Testaments are mentioned and a difference 
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between them is recognized. At the beginning of the Doctrine 
of the Sacred Scripture, after saying that nature-worshippers 
despise and deride the Word as dealing often with trivial matters, 
and therefore as being quite unworthy of Divine authorship, 
Swedenborg goes on to say : — 


But he who thinks in this manner does not consider that Jehovah Himself, 
who is the God of heaven and earth spake the Word through Moses and the 
Prophets, and that it must therefore be Divine Truth itself; for what 
Jehovah Himself speaks can be nothing else. Nor does he consider that the 
Lord, who is the same as Jehovah, spake the Word written by the Evangel- 
ists, many things from His own mouth, and the rest from the Spirit of His 
mouth, which is the Holy Spirit. (Sacred Scripture, 2.) 


To which is added in the corresponding passage in ‘“ True 
Christian Religion,” 190, “through His twelve apostles.” 

That is to say, the whole Word was Divinely dictated — the 
Old Testament by Jehovah, the New Testament by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is Jehovah manifested. The one revelation 
was made through Moses and the Prophets, the other through 
the evangelists and the twelve apostles. The latter was given 
in two ways —directly from the Lord’s own mouth, and, again, 
from the Spirit of His mouth or the Holy Spirit. 

In all these instances the Lord speaks, and men are the 
mediums through whom He speaks. The Divine element is 
always primary, the human secondary. The Divine is the mov- 
ing power, the human is the instrumental agency. | 

Thus far the teaching is plain. The only question that can 
arise is as to the nature and extent of the human writers’ part in 
the production of Scripture. 

That something of their mind and quality went into what they 
wrote is evident. There is an undoubted difference of style 
among them, which can be due only to their personal character- 
istics. Moreover, each one, in his history, prophecy, or gospel, 
treats of matters with which he is more or less conversant. Not 
only his language and vocabulary, but his thoughts, and the 
things in which he is interested, are made use of by the Divine 
Author, to be the vehicle of eternal truth. This is the case even 
with the prophets who heard the spiritual voices sounding in 
their ears. They all show unmistakable signs of individual ex- 
periences and circumstances, modes of speech and forms of 
thought. 
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As for the evangelists, it is to be said that they were certainly 
familiar\with the events which formed the subject of their four 
Gospels! At least two of them, Matthew and John, belonged to 
the chosen twelve, and had personal knowledge of the matters 
about which they wrote. How it was with Mark is not so clear; 
but Luke, in the preface of his Gospel, makes his own explana- 
tions, and states the purpose for which he wrote. It is doubtless 
of the Divine Providence that this preface has been preserved, 
to enlighten future generations on the subject :— 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concern- 
ing those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the Word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent The- 
ophilus; that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein 
thou wast instructed. 

There is surely no reason to doubt that this statement is 
literally true. Luke, in common with all the disciples of those 
days, was filled with an eager desire to communicate to his 
friends and others a knowledge of the wondrous life which had 
made him a believer in the Lord; and, with this end in view, he 
carefully collected the facts from eye-witnesses and gathered 
them into a connected story. This was his part of the trans- 
action, so far as he was conscious of it. Yet there is in the 
statement nothing incompatible with Swedenborg’s declaration 
that, — 

The Lord, the Saviour, who is the same as Jehovah, spoke the Word in 


the evangelists, many things from His own mouth, and the rest from the 
Spirit of His mouth, which is the Holy Spirit, through His twelve apostles. 


There is no reason why Luke should not have been Divinely 
guided to receive from the lips of the apostles, and to set down, 
just what needed to be written. He may not have heard any 
voice but theirs, yet there must have been an inward influence 
which led them to speak as they did, and him to write as he 
did, and no otherwise. Wisdom greater than his own controlled 
the selection and formulation of those things which made his 
book a part of the Divine Word, filled with infinite spiritual 
meaning. Something similar appears to be suggested at the end 
of John’s Gospel, where we read :-— 
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This is the disciple which beareth witness of these things, and wrote these 
' things : and we knowthat his witness is true. And there are also many other 
things that Jesug did, the which if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself would not contain the books that should be written. 


John wrote what he was led or influenced to write; but this 
was as nothing compared with what he saw and heard, and left 
unrecorded. 

The difference, mentioned by Swedenborg, between the things 
which the Lord spoke from His own mouth, and the things which 
He spoke from the Spirit of His mouth, appears to have been 
the difference between that which the apostles heard Him say 
with their bodily ears when He was outwardly present with them, 
and that which came to them afterwards. Both modes of re- 
ception are plainly indicated in JoHN xiv. 25, 26, where we read :— 


These things I have spoken, being yet present with you. But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all — to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you. 


Is not this a definite assurance that they would be the safe 
and trustworthy mediums of the truth which He wished to give 
to the world as His Gospel? Does it not show that His Divine 
protection would be extended over His words, so that none of 
them which it was needful to preserve should be lost? 

There is no way of proving by merely external or historical 
evidence that the four Gospels, or the Scriptures as a whole, are 
the Word of the Lord. Whoever accepts them as such, must do 
so because he has an inward perception of their Divine quality. 
They affect him so differently from other books, that he finds in 
their contents ample proof that the claim which they make for 
themselves is true. One whose mind is open to this testimony 
will have no inherent difficulty in believing that the Lord Himself, 
by word of mouth or by the power of His Spirit, communicated 
them to certain men, who wrote them “down just as they were 
delivered. In such communication there is nothing impossible 
or improbable. Those, especially, who believe in an internal 
sense pervading the entire Scriptures, will recognize as a neces- 
sary part of that belief that the essential truth of the Scriptures, 
whatever may be the outward form in which it is clothed, came 
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down from God out of heaven. Verily, “The Lord gave the 
word; and great was the company of those that published it.’ 
The first duty; of the New Church and of her ministers at the 
present day is to proclaim this primary doctrine that the Lord 
gave the Word, and to bring home to others, as it has been 
brought home to themselves, the great fact that, by virtue of its 
internal sense, the Word is worthy of its Divine origin. It is 
our particular office to study the Word, to become familiar with 
its contents, to search out its hidden treasures, and to live in its 
atmosphere. So shall we perform our one best service for those 
to whom we minister, and, through them, to all mankind. 


J. R. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE GOSPEL. 


THE date when this gospel was written ; the language in which 
it was originally composed ; whether Matthew himself committed 
to writing anything beside the detached sayings of the Lord, 
known under the name of the logia; whether liturgical and doc- 
trinal traces in the verbal expressions can be so positively de- 
tected in this gospel that they become evidence of the time or 
purpose for which it was put into shape— these and many kindred 
questions belong to a field into which this paper does not intend 
to enter, except it may be incidentally. Nor is it the purpose to 
investigate the credibility of miracles, or the ratiqnale of inspira- 
tion. Our purpose is to seek to discover an interior connection 
in the story told in the apparegtly fragmentary gospel, and for 
this end the present fextus receptus is deemed sufficient ; critical 
details would have no determining influence upon it. 

It may not be out of place, however, to state that, when treating 
of any part of the Sacred Scriptures, interpretation must be 
based upon the originals as nearly as we can reach them, and 
with regard especially to the Gospel of Matthew, any important 
or doubtful point must be referred to the Greek language in which 
we possess it. 

Any fundamental differences adhering to the four gospels, 
any interior purpose also pervading each, it cannot be the object 
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to trace from the beginning; they can be more clearly classified 
and exhibited when a detailed study (of the three synoptical 
gospels at least) has been made. 


THE Frrst CHAPTER. 


General Analysis. Proceeding now to the consideration of the 
first chapter of the gospel of Matthew, it may be divided for our 
purpose into three portions to be treated separately: the first, or 
the introduction, verse 1; the second, or the genealogy, verses 
2-17; and the third, the relation between Joseph and Mary, 
verses 18-25. | 

I. The Introduction. (Verse 1.) -—~ 


Biblos geneseos Jesou Christou, huiou Dabid, Auiou Abraam. 
A literal version of this verse would be, “ Genetation-book of 
Jesus Christ, David’s son, Abraham’s son.” This verse is, in 
reality, the title to the whole book of Matthew. It is somewhat 
superficially regarded by many as the introduction to the follow- 
ing genealogy; but it deserves a rather larger place, first, on 
account of some grammatical peculiarity, and second, upon closer 
inspections of some words. Grammatically the verse does not 
present any logical statement; it has eight nouns and not one 
accompanied by a verb or article. In the following genealogy 
every new name is introduced by means of the definite article, 
directing attention to the individual. Hefe the names are there- 
fore used in a wider sense. 7 

A word that needs somewhat closer inspection is dzb/os ; wher- 
ever it occurs in the New Testament it designates a whole book, 
as MARK xii. 26, where “the book of Moses” is mentioned; 
LUKE iii. 4, “the book of Esaias, the prophet”; xx. 42, “the | 
book of the Psatms.” To limit the meaning of dzd/os in Matt. 
i. 1 to the genealogy following, is to use it as elsewhere the dimin- 
utive dib/ion is employed; for this: latter word always designates 
a limited portion of a book, as a “bill of divorcement,”’ such as 
Moses commanded in the law, Matr. xix. 7, and MarRK x. 4; 
or a larger portion ina yet larger whole, as a prophet in the 
roll of the prophets, LUKE iv. 17; or a gospel in the New Testa- 
ment, JOHN xx. 30. I do not think therefore that the initial 
words didlos geneseos mean the subjoined genealogical register, 
but stand rather in the title to the whole Gospel. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Coming now to the individual expressions in the title, the 
phrase, “‘ Book of Generation,” is found in only one other place, 
namely, GEN. vi. 1, in the Hebrew equivalent, Sepher tol? dhoth. 
This is explained (Arcana Ccelestia, 469) as “an enumeration of 
those who were of the Most Ancient Church.” We may inter- 
pret the did/os geneseos of MaTT. i. 1,aS enumeration of those 
who were of the Ancient Church.” All the names of the former 
did not signify persons but things; so here. 


Jesus Christ: Few have any other idea than that the words * Jesus Christ ” 
are proper names, and almost like the names of any other man, but more 
holy. Still the learned know that Jesus means Saviour, and Christ the 
Anointed, and they thence apprehend some interior idea. But still it is not 
these things which the angels in heaven perceive from these names. They 
are things still more Divine, namely, by Jesus when it is named, they perceive 
the Divine good, and by Christ the Divine truth, and by both, the Divine 
marriage of good and truth, and of truth and good, thus everything Divine in 
the heavenly marriage, which is heaven. . (Arcana Ccelestia, 3004.) 


This marriage is in the Lord (/d#@., 8875), and by Jesus Christ 
therefore is signified the Divine Human. (Apocalypse Revealed, 
6, 15.) 

The generation book of Jesus Christ is therefore to the New 
- Church the revelation concerning the formation of the Divine 
Human. 

The Son of David: “The Lord willed to be born out of the 
house of David and also to be called the Son of David; . . . but 
when He put off the human from the mother, and put on the 
Human from the Father, He was then no longer the Son of 
David” in the sense used in the Pharisees’ reply to the Lord’s 
en “* What seemeth it to you about the Christ, Whose Son 

s He?” “They said to Him, David's,” etc. (MATT. xxii. 42-45). 
By the Son of David is therefore to be understood the royalty 
or power of the Divine Truth. (Apocalypse Explained, 205, 684.) 

The Son of Abraham: As Abraham represents specifically the 
Lord’s Divine (Arcana Ccelestia, 2795), the Son of Abraham 
would represent the Lord’s Divine Human which existed from 

| ivine Itself (/di¢., 2628). Im agreement with the Lord’s 
declaration, “* Before Abraham was I am”’ (JOHN viii. 58), we are 
warned not to limit our idea of Abraham to a material concep- 
tion. The Divine Human of the Lord was not only conceived 
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but also born of Jehovah; as to this He is elsewhere called 
“the Son of God” and “the Only Begotten.” (Arcana Cceelestia, 
2628, 2798, 2803.) 

The first verse is therefore a frontispiece to the whole gospel, 
showing as its theme throughout the Divine Human in its power 
and unity with the essential Divine. This unit of the Gospel is 
also confirmed by its close, when Jesus coming to His disciples 
said unto them, “ All power is given unto Me in heaven and on 
earth.” (xxviii. 18.) 

IT. The Three Tessaradecads. (Verses 2-17.) 


This portion should be distinguished into two divisions, namely, 
a, the list of names presented in verses 2-16, and 4, the generali- 
zation applied to them in verse 17, where the names of verses 2 
to the first half of 6 are grouped into one tessaradecad of fourteen 
generations from Abraham; the second half of verse 6 to 11 
into a second tessaradecad from David; and the following to 
the 16th verse into the third tessaradecad from the captivity. 


(a) The List of Names. 


As a genealogical list it is interesting, because it introduces 
the names of several women. The importance of this feature 
will become more evident in considering the closing verses (18- 
25). In scanning the forty-seven personal names, only forty-one 
are in the series of a succession, so that the “‘ three times fourteen”’ 
seems imperfectly carried out in the three cycles. It would appear 
that David is reckoned twice, namely, at the end of the first and 
the beginning of the second tessaradecad. There is not room to 
enter into further consideration, nor will there be to enter into 
the list specifically, but the observation needs to be made that 
this is not, as so commonly stated, the genealogy of Jesus Christ, 
nor of Mary, but of “‘ Joseph, the man of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called Christ.” (Verse 16.) 

Our consideration must be confined to 


(6) Zhe Generalization of the Genealogy, 
which is its division into three tessaradecads.* 
* Tessaradecad is made from two Greek words, /essara, meaning four, and 


decad, a period of ten; so that tessaradecad means a period or cycle of 
fourteen, namely, generations. 


| 
| 
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We have here, as it were, an inspired instruction how to pro- 
ceed in the study of this list of names, or history — for these 
names embrace what is truly historic in the Bible —so as not 
to be lost in the overwhelming detail; we are led to group the 
names. This grouping leads us at the outset to 


(1) A Historical Analysis. 


The frst tessaradecad is easily recognized as what from its 
initial characteristic may be called the patriarchal period of 
history; the second (containing probably only kings) may be 
termed the royal; and the /as¢ the captive series. This may be 
regarded as the generic classification of the three tessaradecads. 
Historical distinctions, however, more easily follow the names of 
individuals with whom they rise. Reckoning instead of Abra- 
ham his ancestor Heber, the first may be called the Hebrew age 
of history. The second tessaradecad brings the names of a 
finally organized nation descended from Jacob or Israel and pre- 
sents the history of the Israelites. The /ast tessaradecad refer- 
ring mainly to the final captivity of the kingdom of Judah in 
Babylon, epitomizes the Jewish history. The “histories of the 
Hebrews, the Israelites, and the Jews” become therefore definite 
terms, and are written in definite parts of the Word, namely, in 
the history of the Hebrews beginning with the latter part of the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis and going through all the books of 
Moses, and the books of Joshua and Judges. The history of the 
Israelites is written in the books of Samuel, Kings, and the 
Prophecies, perhaps to, but not including, Haggai. The Jewish 
history is told in the last three of the Minor Prophets, to which 
should be added Daniel, with which, possibly, as the Apocalypse 
of the Old Testament, that section should close. The end of 
that history is contained in the Four Gospels. 

This historic survey permits us a perhaps somewhat 


(2) Larger Generalization. 


A careful student is aware that this period of the Hebrew, the 
Israelitish, and the Jewish ages, which are to be regarded as 
“three times fourteen generations,” embraces all that is strictly 
historical in the Word. And here it needs to be kept in mind, 
that older history as presented in the Bible differs from modern 
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history in this, that civil and religious elements are not presented 
separately, because mankind did not then view them as separate. 
The separate view began outside of the Biblical realm, properly 
with the Greeks and Romans, with whom civil matters prepon- 
derated, and the religious element became correspondingly ob- 
scure. This historic age was preceded by an age not properly 
historic, and very briefly presented in the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis (exclusive of Heber). This age is properly the pre- 
historic age, and is by the memorable flood itself divided into an 
antediluvian and a postdiluvian age. Or, to describe them again 
by personal names, the antediluvian age is the Adamic; and 
the postdiluvian may be termed either the Noahtic from Noah, 
the bridge which spanned the two ages; or the Semitic, with 
Shem, who was the ancester of all the succeeding historical age. 

Leaving at the present the prehistoric age, let us ask the 
question what the immediate, 


(3) nner Aspect of the Three Periods 


of the historic age may be? I have characterized them as the 
patriarchal, the royal, and the captive periods. They are all 
periods of authority. The patriarchal is the period when au- 
thority is within, not separated from the family; the royal age 
has the power of authority outside the family but within the 
nation; the captive age is under an authority without both the 
family and the nation. Authority is moving from the center into 
the middle, and at last into the circumference of relationship — 
or from its morning its passes to its noon and its evening — even 
merges into its night. 

Parallel with authority goes obedience. The patriarchal age 
is the time when obedience and authority are not distinguished, 
but coincide as it were. The royal age, on the other hand, is the - 
obedience to its own known authority; and the captive age is 
the obedience compelled by an outside authority. 

It is easily perceived that the authority is Revelation, which, 
being first in the light, is becoming more and more obscure; 
obedience to it which at first was spontaneous, becomes delibe- 
rate, and finally compulsory. 

This interior aspect of the historical presentation in the three 
tessaradecads points towards a universal application, and because 
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of its universality tends to be special or individual. It is for 
this reason useful to stop one moment to see the Divine History 
become even more definite, tending toward the individual. And 
in order to be more fully in accord with the scriptural usage, 
let us call the periods Churches. The Adamic and the Noahtic 
Churches embrace all the human race. The Semitic takes up a 
part only of the Noahtic descendants, but an important one, 
namely the part of the human race, which, as a church, had still 
an interior dictate of Revelation; yet this interior dictate had be- 
come audible within. In the course of racial development a still 
more restricted position is taken when the Israelitish Church 
arose. This again was chosen asa historic church, because it 
had the faculty that the truth of Revelation could not only be 
heard internally, but externally, and also could be written down 
permanently. Of this church again a limited portion was se- 
lected in the descendants of Judah, because the Jews (or the pos- 
terity of Judah) had the faculty of mingling the Revelation 
thoroughly with human thought, and yet preserving the Reve-. 
lation intact. Out of this race at last comes the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Man in Whom the Human and the Divine are One. 
And He as the Divine Human opened the distinctive and dis- 
tinguishing human faculty of spiritual rationality, which faculty 
can learn to see clearly and from Revelation preserve the 
difference between what is human and Divine, and can come 
into the true attitude towards the Divine through self-determined 
obedience. This is that free worship through which the historic 
church becomes again a complete history in which secular and 
religious elements will become united. 

It might be shown here, how in the descent of the race every ap- 
parent limitation was not a limitation or forsaking of a large part 
of the race, but a singling out of that trait which was the most 
important element of the race, and also the pregnant potency for 
the future development of the race, But this part must be left for 
the comparative historian to trace out. We will here single out 
only the fact, that in the Lord Jesus Christ all the history of the 
world is focussed, and the gathered light is shed upon each indi- 
vidual of all future ages. It is for this that that which before 
was a more or less universal history, becomes more and more a 
personal history. In the personal history, what before was uni- 
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versal becomes characteristic no longer of material things, but 
of traits in the soul, or Psyche. It is therefore the purpose of 
this paper to turn now the thought upon 


(4) Zhe Psychological Aspect of these Tessaradecads 


and afterwards to the remainder of the chapter. 

It may be well to gather the substance we have so far gained 
into ascheme. The interior history of the whole Word presents 
essentially the history of the human race (and of the individual 
by anticipation).* 

We are now to see that every aby human life in its psychologic 
aspect runs through these ages; it has its prehistoric, historic, 
and free cycles with their various subdivisions. Its prehistoric 
stage is by birth, as by a flood,f divided into the prior embryotic 
(antediluvian) and the later, at first externally unconscious, 
though soon externally active sense-life. The historic stage, 
speaking roundly, begins with the school-life of the child and 
lasts through the stages of authority, parental (patriarchal), in- 
tellectual (royal), and the civil, or the age of necessity (cap- 
tivity). The final is the free life in which man compels himself 
upon principles of religion. 

Of this whole life the first chapter of Matthew, in its so-called 
genealogy, treats only of the historic period, or the life lived 
“under authority ” (see MATT. viii. 9, “‘ for I too, am a man under 
authority”). The Scriptures from Abraham (GEN. xii.) to the end 
of the Old Testament treat of the formation of the race, first 
under families, then as a race or people under kings, next a 
divided kingdom and the captivity. These have as parallels 
in the human life, in its age under authority and obedience, 
the age of the conscious use of human faculties, first of which 
are fancy and imagination. These are the common plane upon 
which the future intelligence and rationality are to develop. 
But they are in constant need of personal guidance, watchful- 
ness, and care. This psychological stage of the later childhood 
is the Hebrew or patriarchal age — the jst tessaradecad. 

The age of instruction under masters is the age of knowledge, 


* See table on opposite page. 
t That the flood marks the beginning of the Ancient Church see * Arcana 
Ceelestia,” 1148. 
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when principles of teaching more and more assume authority. 
The beauty, lawfulness, and orderliness of principles is the royal 
age of “an Israelite indeed ” — the second tessaradecad. 

The age following instruction and the intelligent formation of 
principles seems an age of maturity and freedom. But the ever 
stronger development of one’s own desires, and the conscious- 
ness of one’s own clearsightedness and intelligence, make it even 
more evident that others’ rights and views must be respected ; 
man comes under the restraints of nature, the world, and civic 
organization — or under the law of necessity, in which frequently 
the deep inner gentleness and kindness, desirous of leading to 
freedom, are, so to speak, absolutely lost. It is the psychological 
age of the divided kingdom and the captivity—the /¢hird 
tessaradecad. 

While, apparently, through these three psychological tesseradec- 
ads the human freedom becomes circumscribed, there is a single- 
minded purpose to look toward the Coming of the Christ — the 
conscious rational acknowledgment of the Divine, which springs 
from the necessity of the human subordination. There is there- 
fore hidden in these three tessaradecads, 


(Ss) Zhe Advancement of the Knowledge and Acknowledgment of 
the Divine. | 

The development of this knowledge and acknowledgment 
stands out in the three great names, Abraham, David, and the 
Coming of the Christ. Of Abraham and the patriarchic age we 
read: “ By my name Jehovah was I not known to them” 
(Exon. vi. 3). That age has no intelligent, rational idea of the 
Divine as separate from the individual. David, on the other 
hand, built himself a “ house of cedar,” and he perceived that 
the “ ark dwelt within curtains” (2 Sam. vii. 2). That is, this 
age began to have definitely formed ideas of man, but had as yet 
no definite concepts of the Divine from Revelation. But in the 
Lord Jesus Christ the Divine comes to view as distinctly human, 
with the possibility of demonstrating the difference between the 
Divine Human and the humanity of man. 

Since thought and knowledge express themselves in language, 
these three phases of the knowledge of the Divine are perhaps 
expressed in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek, in which the 
Revelations of the Historic age are written. 
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(6) Zhe Psychological View Applied to the Lord. 


The things related . . . of Abraham represent the Lord’s state from ear- 
liest boyhood up to youth. Because the Lord was born as another man, He 
advanced likewise from an obscure state to one more clear. . . . His progress 
from outward knowledges even to celestial truths is described. This was 
according to Divine order, that the Lord’s Human Essence might be conjoined 
to His Divine Essence, and at the same time become Jehovah. (Arcana 
Celestia, 1401, 1402.) 


It may be suggested that the first tessaradecad, from Abraham 
to David, represents the Lord’s development in boyhood, to the 
first temptations (see Arcana Coelestia, 1670). The periods of 
wandering are the progressions in learning and living the Word. 

The second tessaradecad, from David to the captivity, in the 
royalty represents the Lord’s formation of principles by which 
to order the maturing life, to bring it to its intellectual brilliancy. 
The division of the kingdom may perhaps be seen at the age 
of the first passover in the scene with the doctors in the temple, 
when He was sought by Mary, His mother, and Joseph, and 
discreetly answered their troubled question, saying, “‘ Wist ye not 
- that I must be about my Father’s business?” Nevertheless He 
went home with His parents “ and was subject unto them.” We 
may not think of the Lord, however, as going into states, signi- 
fied by the captivity— for He was without sin; but we may 
think that His life was straightened and hemmed in by human 
limitations, and that He was conscious of the captivity in which 
His Divine nature was held by the circumstances which He 
assumed for men’s sake. The third tessaradecad, from the 
captivity to the coming of the Christ, is completed with the 
scene on Calvary, when “the abomination of desolation, spoken 
of in Daniel ” was full. At its completion the Lord knew that 
the work, which He began so distantly as a carpenter among 
men, did triumph in the consciousness that He was the Saviour 
of men, and should now forever have power to draw helpfully 
near them in every state of their lives. 

In this psychological study of the Lord’s life to which this first 
chapter of Matthew points, it becomes evident, that the feature 
which has to so many seemed a defect of the gospels, namely, 
their scant detail of the life preceding the Lord’s public ministry, 
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is only apparent; what is desired can be clearly seen in the 
whole Old Testament, for Moses, and all the prophets, and the 
Psalms testify of Him — indeed not literally, but psychologically 
and interiorly. 

It may also be suggested that when the Word of the Old’ and 
New Testaments is thus studied psychologically, first as the Lord’s 
Human life, and next as the unfolding of the life of the human 
race in the image of the Divine, and finally as the true type of 
every individual human life, the great questions will be answered 
which puzzle the thinking student of to-day—the questions, 
What is Divine Revelation? and, Is such a thing as a Divine 
Revelation possible with men? again, What are miracles? and, 
Are miracles to be believed in as facts? for in them is in- 
volved a knowledge of what is Divine and what is human. 

It may be permitted at the close of this suggestion, or perhaps 
plea, for a psychological study of the Word, to ask the question 
whether it really points to any supreme merit over other methods 
of study. We can only suggest. The history of the Divine 
Human begins as it were with the history of the race itself. It 
is at first not separately felt or obeyed. The human race is pre- 
sented, as it were, finding itself. As it finds itself, it comes upon 
its own impotence in the real life. Then the Divine appears as 
Man. With Its appearance begins the real knowledge of the 
Divine with men. So they are led to distinguish between that 
which was at first obeyed without any knowledge, was apparently 
forgotten, and at last brought to mind, and coming to the under- 
standing next, would at last enter into the human life. This is 
really the means of bringing out and showing clearly the distinc- 
tion between the Divine Human, and the human of man — the 
Essential, and the image. 

At the present time when the word “ human” is pronounced, 
it seems to mean but one thing — the Human of the Lord, the 
same as the human of man. As the glory of the distinction 
lies in the knowledge that God, the Lord, is ‘Ae Man, and that 
man is made in His image to grow into His likeness, therefore 
the Gospel of Matthew seems just that Divine Revelation which 
differentiates this idea, and shows to rational clearness how, over 
and within the truly human history, lies and is imbedded the 
history of the Divine Human. 
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ITI, The State of the Jewish Church 


at the time of the incarnation of the Divine Human, or the 
birth of Jesus Christ. (Verses 18-25.) : 

For want of space, we must deal with this portion very summa- 
rily. Remembering, that at this date the human race had no ra- 
tional, logically intelligent idea of the Divine, yet was laboring 
with a constant effort to know it, there was a continual tendency 
to see It as human, and hence came, in the best interpretation of 
human attainments, the practice of deifying men, and the 
Hebrew and Jewish lapse of worshipping the gods so made by 
others. In this human ignorance and want of power to distin- 
guish the Human Divine and the human in man, which went 
through all Joseph’s ancestry from Abraham to Jacob (the first 
and last names in the “ genealogy”), there lay psychologically 
the possibility and, inmostly, the actuality of the descent of the 
Divine Human on its way to final distinction. In these ances- 
tors, all dead, that is, in their spiritual existence, we can rationally 
see the heavens which the Divine bowed to come to our earth. 

It is most significant, that the state of the human knowledge 
of the Divine as Human is in the Scriptures intimately connected 
with marriage. Marriage is the open, freely chosen, desired, and 
most direct intercourse of a man with his equal, his nearest 
equal— woman. The state of human knowledge of the Divine 
makes itself known in marriage, surely and evidently, because 
God alone is good — everything good is His and from Him. His 
Word, or Revelation, alone is Truth — everything true is from 
His Revelation. Man and woman are the Divinely provided 
forms for receiving what is good and true and keeping it in a 
mutual, living relation, which is marriage. 

In this relation it is interesting to behold the five women men- 
tioned in the genealogical list. They are: 1. Thamar (verse 3);_ 
2. Rahab (verse 5); 3. Ruth (verse 5); 4. “She” of Uriah (verse 
6); and, finally, 5. Mary (verse 16) “of whom was born Jesus.” 
In Thamar we have a succession through illegitimate intercourse 
of Judah, the father-in-law, with his daughter-in-law (GEN. xxxviii.). 
Of Rahab we know only that she was probably a harlot (Josu. ii. 
and vi. 22). Ruth was a Moabitess, descendant of an incestuous 
relation (RuTH i. 1; Moabites from Moab, GEN. xix. 30-38). 
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“She” of Uriah is Bathsheba, who after the murder of her hus- 
band was taken by David. (2 Sam. xi. and xii.) 

We cannot enter into the consideration of these relationships 
answering to marriage among the Hebrews ; we can only suggest 
that a charitable regard for them can be gained only by remem- 
bering what the knowledge of the Divine was then among men, 
and consequently, how what was good and what was true from 
Him were received by men. Some desire for either, always was 
in the church ; but it was admixed with their own lust, and per- 
verted with their own false thought. 

It is evident that verses 18 to 25 imply the birth of Jesus; but 
they narrate more particularly the unstable condition of marriage 
when the Divine Human came to men. In the marriage relation 
between Joseph and Mary we are to read the state of the church. 
From Joseph and the last time of the Jewish Church we learn 
that there was no desire to receive the Lord, which means His 
goodness. The conscious desire was to reestablish and secure 
everything distinctly Jewish. In that desire there was one thing 
of immense importance to the church and the whole world, 
namely, the preservation of the Word as given to the Semitic 
descendants through all that age of authority. Joseph stands 
for this preservative principle in the church; in the best sense 
the preservation of the Word in the Hebrew language. (Fora 
confirmation of this see Joseph in Egypt, and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Joseph, from Hebrew ’asafh, means, to collect, to 
gather.) Mary the betrothed of Joseph was the affection for 
such a preservative element. In her comes to view the positive 
attitude towards it; and in that positive attitude towards the 
best, which was the preservation of the Word, there lay the ever- 
increasing desire of the definition of the Divine which was in it. 
In this desire “ The Holy Thing” was conceived, and from it was 
born Jesus Christ. This was essentially the rational understand- 
ing of the Divine from or in the Word. 

However the slightest indication of this was distasteful to the 
church of the day, which did not desire to know the Divine from 
revelation, but naturally, that is from its own power of insight — 
this was in Joseph’s intention “to put her away.” The Divine 
purpose in marriage was, from the beginning, that intelligence 
should seek for itself a larger love than the love for itself. This 
larger desire should not kill out a due regard for human intelli- 
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gence, but this desire should trust that the Divine, though as yet 
scarcely known, would provide for everything that was beyond the 
love for mere human intelligence. 

That trust in the Divine, for all that lies beyond the desires of 
the human intellect, is, however, the future glory of the coming 
church in which the Lord in His Human is known. It could not 
be expected of Joseph. But Joseph in his best church life would 
still be true to the characteristic of the age “ under authority,” 
in his implicit ‘obedience to Divine revelation. When there- 
fore Mary, the affectionate desire in the church for a definition 
of the Divine in the Word, had the beginning of the answer to 
that desire, the conception of Jesus, Joseph had a revelation,a 
dream, very obscure indeed, but a revelation still: ‘“‘ Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy woman (gune), 
for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit.” And 
he is informed that a messianic prophecy (Isa. vii. 14) should be 
fulfilled. This obedience brought about, not asa result of human 
reason in which the Divine was voluntarily received, but miracu- 
lously, by the ancient authority of a Divine dictate, was suffi- 
cient to protect the primary stage in which the knowledge of the 
Divine was yet only an obscure desire for it. 


Joseph Raised from Sleep. 


The consciousness of the church, refreshed by the miraculous 
though obscure intercourse with the Divine, obeys and recognizes 
the affection for the larger knowledge as legitimate. In this 
consent, where the Hebrew in/e//igence furnished nothing, but 
where Hebrew /:/ furnished obedience to the obscure Divine—in 
this obedient consent the birth of true rationality took place. 

_ The Divine Itself must open the human, voluntary submission of 
human trust to the Divine. Without the absolute surrender by 
the Lord Himself to the Father, no human self-surrender would 
have been possible. The recognition of the new possibility of 
thought concerning the Divine, in which human reason and 

_ Divine revelation may be living, is im the calling of the name 
Jesus. 

Thus do Joseph and Mary represent the state of the church at 
the time of the Lord’s incarnation, 

Jacos E, WERREN. 
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THE NEW TRANSLATION OF THE WORD.. 


The Committee on the Translation of the Word presented to 
the last Convention a specimen of its work on Psa.Ls i. to xi. 
This is not necessarily a final rendering, but enables us to see 
what is being dene. Copious notes, which could hardly appear 
in the finished product and some of which as to differing views 
in the Committee are wholly out of place, are appended. The 
whole is well printed. The lines are arranged to show the 
structure, which varies with almost every Psalm. But we can- 
not do better than to give a specimen. It will be seen that the 
Hebrew text, when given in the notes, is transliterated and that 


the Latin is not italicized. 


PSALM V. 


& To the leader on wind instruments. 
A Psalm of David. 


2. Give ear to my speech, O Jehovah, 
Consider my meditation. 
3. Attend 3° to the voice of mine outcry,37 my King and my God; 
For unto Thee do I pray. 
4. O Jehovah, in the morning shalt Thou hear my voice ; 
In the morning will I dispose 3* myself unto Thee, and will 
keep watch. 
5. For Thou are not a God that delighteth in wickedness: 
Evil 7° sojourneth not with Thee. 
6. The boastful 39 shall not stand * before Thine eyes: 
7 Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
7. Thou wilt destroy them that speak falsehood: 
Jehovah abhorreth* the man of blood * 4° and deceit. 
8. But as for me, I will come into Thy house in the multitude of 
Thy mercy; 
> In Thy fear will I worship toward the temple of Thy 
% holiness.'4 
9. O Jehovah, lead me in Thy righteousness27 because of my foes; 4! 
| Make Thy way straight before my face. 


6* Heb., set themselves. 
7*Heb., abominateth. 
7*Heb., bloods. 
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10. For there is nothing steadfast in their mouth ; 
Their inward part is perdition :4 
Their throat is an open sepulchre; 
They flatter with their tongue. 
11. Hold them guilty, O God; 
Let them fall by their own counsels ; 
In the multitude of their transgressions thrust them out ; 
For they have rebelled against Thee. 
12. But all those that put their trust 2? in Thee will be glad,9 
Forever will they sing aloud,#3 and Thou wilt protect +4 them. 
And they that love thy name will triumph 4s in Thee, 
13. For Thou wilt bless the righteous,9 O Jehovah ; 
Thou wilt encircle him with favor as with a buckler. 


*attend, Heb. kah-shabh’, Sw. ausculto, attendo; different from Azar, 
hearken, Heb. shah-ma’. A. V. in Psalms usually renders kah-shabh’ with 
attend. 

Voutcry, sheh’va; different from cry, Heb. ze-ah-kah’, see note 25. 

dispose, ah-rakh’, Sw. dispono, also ordino. 

%oastful, Heb. hah-lal’, literally, praisers, Sw. laudo, glorior, luceo, insanio ; 
Soolish, nah-bhal’, Sw. stultus. 

“blood, Heb. dam, Sw. sanguis. 

“foes, Heb. shoh-rehr’; different from enemy, oh-yehbh’, and adversary, 
Heb. tsahr’. 

“perdition, Heb. hav-vohth’, Sw. perditio, also aerumna, miseria. 

“sing aloud, Heb. ran-nan’, Sw. canto (97t) jubilo (62t) cano (St); different 
from sing, Heb. sheer, Sw. canto, cano. 

“protect, Heb. sah-khakh’, Sw. tego, contego, obtego, protego; different 
from defend, Heb. gah-nan’, Sw. protego. 

“triumph, ah-lats’, Sw. exulto, laetor; different from exw/t, geel’, Sw- 
exulto, gaudeo (laetor). 


We can find here almost nothing to criticize. In the last line 
“compass ’”’ gives way to “encircle,” and “ shield” to “ buckler.” 
Such changes may seem at first sight excessive, but they have 
been carefully considered in the interest of accuracy and the use 
of one English for each Hebrew word. 

In its preface the Committee say : — 

The original draught contained many more changes from familiar versions 
than the present form exhibits, especially also an order of words more in 
agreement with the original Hebrew. Many points were yielded to the more 
conservative elements of the Church, and the present version contains only 


those changes deemed absolutely necessary by the Committee, in order that 
the Word of the Lord may be presented pure and undefiled. 
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The Sub-committee holds that a New-Church version must not only present 
correctly the general literal meaning of the original, but should translate 
every word of the original, since every word of the Hebrew is necessary for 
the development of the internal sense and also to keep unbroken that con- 
nection with the Lord and with heaven, which the Word is intended to effect. 
A correct New-Church translation must also preserve the spiritual and the 
celestial terms in the Word, in their distinctness, without interchanging and 
confusing them, such as, for example, joy and gladness, nation and people, 
poor and needy, enemy and adversary, sin and iniquity, etc. (See Sacred 
Scriptures 44, and True Christian Religion 251, 252.) Since our knowledge 
in this direction is but limited, the safest plan would seem to be, that 
wherever Infinite Wisdom has, in the original, distinguished ideas by using 
different Hebrew words, this distinction should, wherever possible, be indi- 
cated in the translation. . 


The preface is signed by Philip B. Cabell, Louis H. Tafel, and 
William H. Alden, all of whom have done much hard work. 

While this has been going on in America the English brethren 
have continued their work on Genesis. In their turn they 
present no final work, but they kindly send specimens to this 
country and these are returned with comments. They can now 
do the same with our specimens of Psalms. The Englishmen 
are doing very faithful work which seems unnecessarily rugged, 
but they are aiming at the utmost literalness and do not hesitate 
to sacrifice the English idioms for the Hebrew ones. Our readers 
will like to see a few verses, but they will remember that they 
are not in final form for publication: — 


GENESIS XXV. 


19. And these ave the nativities of Yizhak, the son of Abraham. Abra 
ham begat Yizhak: 

20. And Yizhak was a son of forty years," when he took to himself © 
Ribekah, the daughter of Bethuel the Aramean from Paddan-aram, the sister 
of Laban the Aramean, for a wife. 

21. And Yizhak intreated Jehovah for his wife, because she was barren: 
and Jehovah was intreated of him, and Ribekah his wife conceived. 

22. And the sons struggled together within her; and she said, If z¢ de so, 
to what end am I thus? And she went to inquire of Jehovah. 

23. And Jehovah said to her, Two nations ave in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated from thy bowels; and ‘he one people shall be 
stronger than ¢he other people; and the greater shall serve the less. 

24. And her days for bearing were fulfilled, and behold, twins were in her 
womb. 
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25. And the first went forth, all red, like to a garment of hair; and they 
called his name Esau. 

26. And after that went forth his brother, and his hand was holding the 
heel of Esau. And he called his name Yaakob: and Yizhak was a son of 
sixty years' when she bare them. 

27. And the lads grew: and Esau was a man skilled ¢» hunting, a man of 
the field; and Yaakob was a plain*® man, dwelling ## tents. 

28. And Yizhak loved Esau, because of the venison in his mouth; and 
Ribekah loved Yaiikob. 

29. And Yaikob boiled pottage: and Esau came in from the field, and he 
was faint: 

30. And Esau said unto Yaikob, Cause me to eat, / pray, of the red, this 
red fottage ; for I am faint: therefore he called his name Edom. 

31. And Yaikob said, Sell me, as for to-day, thy birthright. 

32. And Esau said, Behold I am going to die: and what #s this birthright 
to me? 

33. And Yaikob said, Swear to me as for to-day: and he sware to him: 
and he sold his birthright to Yaakob. 

34. And Yaikob gave to Esau bread and pottage of lentils; and he did 
eat and drink, and rose up, and went forth: and Esau despised the birthright. 


1. Heb. =sing.—year. 2. Or, complete. 
All this work is interesting to every one and especially profit- 
able to the workers. 


4 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SWEDENBORG ON THE INFINITE.* 


The Swedenborg Society have performed an important service 
in republishing this work, for the newly awakened interest in the 
scientific and philosophical writings of Swedenborg on both 
sides of the Atlantic will lead many to wish for a copy who are 
not scholars in a technical sense, and they will doubtless be sur- 
prised to find how interesting and attractive this little volume is, 
although upon the most difficult and abstract of philosophical 
subjects. For every thoughtful person must wish to learn as 
much as possible about the source of his life and powers. 
Swedenborg begins with these words : — 


In order that we may be favored and happy in our endeavors, they must 
begin from the Infinite or God, without whom no undertakings can attain a 
prosperous issue. He it is that bestows on all things their principles ; from 
whom all things finite took their rise ; from whom we have our souls, and by 
whom we live; by whom we are at once mortals and immortals; to whom, in 
short, we owe everything. (p. 7.) 


It is also surprising in this, as in his other works written 
before his illumination, to find how constantly Swedenborg is 
led to perceive the truth on every subject, and to present it with 
great force, directness, and often beauty. This is accounted for 
when we remember that from earliest childhood he was being 
prepared for the greatest mission that has. ever been given to a 
finite man. | 

While it is true that after his illumination he received a dis- 
cretely higher perception of every truth in heavenly light, and 
could present it with transcendent spirituality, still his presenta- 


* The Infinite and the Final Cause of Creation, Also the Intercourse Between 
the Soul and the Body. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Translated from 
the Latin, with Introductory Remarks by JAMEs JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 
with a New Introduction by Lewis FieLD Hite. London: The Sweden- 
borg Society. 1902. 12mo. Cloth. 302 pp. $1.50. 
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tion of the same truths earlier, in the light of natural philosophy, 
may safely be said to be more successful than that of any other 
writer in his own day or, thus far, since. And as it was indis- 
pensable in his own preparation for the understanding of spiri- 
tual things, so is it most useful in enabling others to follow his 
later writings with full intelligence and appreciation. 

For instance, the discrete degrees of separation between the 
infinite and the finite, the spiritual and the natural, and the need 
of a mexus to bring each into living relations with the other, 
which shall belong to neither, and nevertheless be capable of 
bridging the gulf between the infinite and finite, the spiritual and 
the natural, the soul and the body — these things can be under- 
stood much better by means of the rational basis afforded by 
this work, and by the /rinci~ia, which seems to have led to the 
writing of it. 

Indeed, one can scarcely realize, without the help of these 
scientific philosophical writings, how important the doctrine of 
discrete degrees is in the series of end, cause, and effect, and 
how everything which comes afterwards must be potentially in 
the first term of the series, and so originate in the first Great 
Cause, the Infinite. Thus we are led to see that Infinity is ap- 
proached, not by complexity, but by simplicity ; so that the simple 
seed, for instance, is nearer to the Infinite than the tree, and 
that all that grows from the seed is in it before it grows, but it 
is in it from the Infinite. Thus Swedenborg teaches us to think 
of the way in which the connection is made between-the Infinite 
and the finite, and of. how the universe is created. 

There is a first, universal seed, as it were, put forth from the 
Infinite, which must partake of it, and which he calls the Simf/e. 
He says: — 


This cause, of each thing, therefore, must. be latent in the first simple; 
and into the first ens derived from it, or into the first finite there must be 
derived a similar cause. Now since the world deduces its origin and subse- 
quent increments, by a connected and contiguous series, from the first or 
single end through intermediates to another end; and since there must be 
present a cause, and indeed an efficient and active cause, before anything 
can be produced in a series; it follows that there must be a passive, an 
active, and as a product from both, a compound, or elementary; if therefore 
there be anything composite, it must consist of two principles, namely, a 
passive and an active, without which nature herself would be as it were in 
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a state of celibacy or solitariness, destitute of progeny, without any new 
efficient, hence without effect, without series, without phenomena; in a 
word, without worlds. (Quoted from the Principia, in Dr. Wilkinson’s Intro- 
duction, p. xxxviii.) 

In a word, that there is in it, a primitive entity [the Simple], everything 
whatever that we can possibly conceive as existing in nature; and that thus 
in this prime, or in an indefinite number of these primes or leasts, nature 
exists in her very seed; out of which, whether considered as one or many, 
she ultimately issues forth in all her diversity, in all her manifoldness, with 
all her distinct and abundant series, mighty in the heavens, in the worlds, in 
the planets, in the kingdoms of each peculiar planet, elemental, mineral, 
vegetable, in the parts of all these kingdoms, and in the parts of the parts; 
in short, with whatever can be predicated of her as nature, in her least or her 
greatest sphere. But as to what the Simple seems to have been, we have 
treated of this subject at some length in our Principia, in the Chapter on the 
Elements. (p. 31.) 


The great care which Swedenborg everywhere shows in this 
work not to disturb the faith of any one, even the worshiper of 
nature, is touching, and shows his constant purpose to lead the 
thoughts of the reader, up from nature, to nature’s God. And 
the way in which he shows that the end of creation must be 
sought in man as an ultimate effect, but that this end could L be 
perfectly and infinitely realized only in the Divine Man, Jesus, is 
a beautiful foregleam in philosophical form of the new theology 
which it was to be his privilege to write, and it lifts this work 
into the rank of a new philosophy, to which no other philosopher 
has yet attained. 

' The publishers have seen fit to retain Dr. Wilkinson’s Intro- 
duction, although it was written to meet the state of philosophical 
thought more than half a century ago; but it is due to him as 
the translator, and has value in presenting portions of the /rin- 
cipia needed for an intelligent use of the book. But a new in- 
troduction by the Rev. Lewis Field Hite has been added, which 
is very valuable in sketching the evolution of philosophic thought 
on the subject, in outlining Swedenborg’s argument, and in show- 
ing the relation of his philosophical to his theological writings, 
and to modern philosophy. As an illustration of this we present 
the following brief extract : — 

There is, however, at least one point of opposition between the doctrine of 


this book and that of the later period. While consistently maintaining from 
first to last that the Infinite is above the apprehension of man, and so also 
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the nexus between the Infinite and the finite, it is important to observe that 
the strong insistence that man can know nothing about the Infinite and the 
nexus as to quality, but only as to the fact of existence, disappears at the 
later stage, and is replaced by the doctrine that the Divine essence is Love. | 
This is the most decisive difference between the earlier and later stages of 
Swedenborg’s thought, and the doctrine of Love, as contained in the writings 
of Swedenborg, is one of the most conspicuous contributions to philosophic 
and religious thought. . . . Waiving the question of Kant’s direct indebted- 
ness to Swedenborg, and the effect of this upon subsequent philosophy, it is 
sufficient to point out that Swedenborg’s doctrine as a whole vindicates two 
positions that present-day philosophy has found to be central, namely, that 
the Infinite belongs to a higher order of being than the mechanical or the 
quantitative, and that self-consciousness is the typical fact in the processes of 
the world. 


A MANUAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR MATURER YOUTHS 
IN THE New CHURCH,* 


by the Rev. Fedor Gorwitz, pastor of the New Church in Switzer- 
land, is brought out under the auspices of the Swiss New-Church 
Union in Zurich. It is dedicated to Lady Philippine von Struve 
on her ninety-fourth birthday. This dedication is a touching 
tribute by her pastor to one who is conversant with the rise and 
progress of the New Church in Switzerland, and who herself has 
dedicated her whole life and means to the church. So long as 
such lay people live, a pastor, a minister, a missionary will not 
be wanting a stimulus to do his best — and this Manual is in the 
line of the best. 

The Manual is not a catechism, but reads as if it had been 
prepared for class instruction, or rather as wise talks of a loving 
father for his family of sons and daughters, who are mature 
enough to ask from interest, and not from mere curiosity, What 
are the great truths of the New Church? It is refreshing to read 
the little work, which is written not so much with a view to re- 
fute old fallacies, as with the intent to present in a continuous 
thread the wonderful system of teachings given for the New 
Church, and it is quite amazing to see what a compendium has 
been crowded into 163 pages. It is such an admirable epitome 


* Neukirchlicher Religionsunterricht fiir die reifere Jugend— VON F. G6rR- 
Witz, Prediger des Schweiz. Vereins der Neuen Kirche. Ziirich. 1903. 
168 pp. 
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of the great and valuable thoughts constituting the rational re- 
ligion of the New Church, that one cannot help wishing the 
work might be brought out in English as a vade-mecum for 
young people, and as a handbook to circulate among enquirers 


to give them an idea of the scope and depth of the New Church. 


It appears from the preface that the fifty-five lessons into 
which the whole is divided had been previously printed in the 
Monatblatter (1-V1), and by pastor Winslow of Copenhagen trans- 
lated into Danish. 

The author in recommending his modest work to parents 
says : — 

Some lessons may seem to go beyond a child’s understanding ; but do not 
let us underrate a child’s capacity. Children are by nature desirous of knowl- 
edge, and if once their interest for religious truth has been aroused, they wi 
also in this field be desirous of advancement. “This is seen also with bo 
as soon as they begin to learn, namely, the deeper the things are [which they 
learn] the more they desire [them] and when they hear that they are heav- 
enly and Divine things, still more.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 1472.) 


The first lesson deals with the Bible and distinguishes the 
Divinely inspired books of the Old and New Testaments from 
those which have only historical and doctrinal value, the distinc- 
tion being based upon the purpose for which each was given, 
namely, the Word of God to impart spiritual knowledge, the 
other books to communicate natural knowledge. 

In the second lesson the writings of the New Church are in- 
troduced as the guide to spiritual knowledge. All the works 
published by Swedenborg himself are enumerated, and grouped 
somewhat according to their contents. 

The third and fourth lessons treat of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Ten Blessings respectively, as epitomes of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the fifth follows with the faith of 
the New Church in its universal form. They are all presented 
in a simple, practical way, supported by apt quotations from the 
letter of the Word. 

To the question, ‘‘ Why did the Lord come into the world?” 
the answer is given (from True Christian Religion, 2) : — 

The Lord from eternity, Who is Jehovah, came into the world to subju- 


gate the hells and to glorify His Humanity; without this no mortal could 
have been saved — and they are saved who believe in Him. 
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The subject is lovingly elucidated from the cena in the 
filial and parental relationship. 

This chapter is fitly followed by one that is concerned about 
the kindred question, ‘ What is it to be saved ?” which is clearly 
answered by showing that it is more than admission to heaven, 
through an earnest life that begins here and now, and is the 
human regeneration, which follows the pattern of the Divine 
glorification. 

It is not necessary to follow the individual chapters, nor to 
make quotations. The few headings brought forward must 
suffice to show how the essentials of the New-Church teachings 
are brought out in a manner to make the book a consecutive, 
progressive study. The manner of presentation, though given 
largely in the pastor’s own words, is all through in the spirit 
and the phrasing of the writings, and yet entirely without man- 
nerism. It betokens the mastery of the subject. 

A most excellent part of the treatise lies in the presentation 
of the whole Word as a history of the Lord’s church on earth 
through the Most Ancient, the Ancient, the Hebrew, the Israel- 
itish, and the Jewish dispensations in the Old, the Apostolic, 
the Christian, and the New Church in the New Testaments. It 
covers many chapters making use of the Coronis. Not only is 
this an excellent means of presenting a rational interior view of 
the letter of the Word, which tends to bring out the unity of the 
whole structure, but is also a rational basis for the whole struc- 
ture of correspondences, and the author has made a very good 
use of his opportunities, so that no subject seems to be dragged 
in, but to come in a natural and orderly connection. 

Even such abstruse subjects as the origin of evil and the hells, 
stripped of human sophistry, are made simple enough from the 
scenes of youth’s experiences. 

The Lord’s temptation trials and His victories in them (Chap- 
ters 39-41), are given in Abraham’s history, applying the four- 
teenth Chapter of Genesis to the Lord’s life from His boyhood 
up. This little bit of psychology is excellent and could, to good 
advantage, have been extended to embrace more of the Word and 
the Lord’s own life. But probably the author did not wish to 
utilize more than was necessary to introduce “‘ The foundation of 
the New Church ;” for the establishment of the true spiritual 
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church, which would not worship by representatives and signifi- 
-catives, but in spirit and in truth— this was the subject of an 
intérior temptation of the Lord (Chapter 45). The temptation 
was a doubt, whether a church could arise which should be joined 
to Him by true faith; or whether the church would not rather 
always remain external, abiding contented with a service con- 
sisting in ceremonies, and in external connection with Him. 
(p. 125.) 

This introduction of the New Church in the Lord’s own life 
brings forward the final subject, the New Church itself, which © 
is studied in prophecy, followed through the last judgment, until 
it is seen an ultimate reality, to which is promised the second 
coming of the Lord, as a coming in the interior sense of the 
Word. 


The Lord reveals Himself to us with power and glory in His holy Word. 
We sée Him, not with our mortal eyes in the clouds of our earth; but we see 
Him, we recognize Him as the Lord our God in His holy Word, the under- 
standing of which is opened to us through the doctrines of the New Church. 
Through these doctrines the faith in our Lord God, the Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which had almost died out on earth, will arise anew “ with power and with 
glory”’; through these doctrines the New Church of the Lord will arise on 
earth, and become the crown of all the churches which have been on me 
and it will remain to eternity. ( page 150.) 


To this series of lessons is appended a “‘ Creed for the New 
Church” (taken from the liturgy of the New Church, published 
by the German Missionary Union of the New Church in America, 
Philadelphia, 1880). A suitable explanation of the various 
phrases in the Creed occupies about ten pages. The whole 
closes with a short meditation on the Holy Supper. 

We refrain from any adverse criticisms, which, in most in- 
stances, would refer to the manner in which the author renders 
Swedenborg’s Latin terms in German, inasmuch as such render- 
ings will to an extent remain personal. Should the work (as it 
is sincerely hoped it may) find a general introduction among the 
Germans in America, half a dozen misprints would need correc- 
tion. We lay the little volume aside feeling that the author has | 
rendered a genuine service in his contribution to the juvenile 
literature of the New Church. 
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TESTAMENT PARABLES.* 


THE volume which Mr. Mitchell published some years ago on 
the parables of the New Testament was well received, and he 
has done wisely in making a companion volume on those of the 
Old Testament. Always terse in expression, his preface is so 
short, and yet so fully expressive of his purpose, that we cannot 
do better than to give it entire : — 


The Sacred Scriptures are the Word of God, written in a Divine way, and 
for a Divine purpose. ~ 

The Divine Word contains messages from God, as a Spiritual Being, to 
men as spiritual beings. But, in order to bring down the truth to the appre- 
hension of natural-minded men, spiritual truths must be presented in corre- 
sponding natural ideas, in natural imagery. 

“I, Jehovah, thy God, . . . have also spoken by the prophets, and have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes, by the ministry of the prophets.” 
xii. 9, 10.) 

Hence the Bible has a spirit and a body, between which there is the rela- 
tion of correspondence, as inward and outward counterparts. 

The word “ parable ” is used in three senses, — 1, as an enigma, or obscure 
saying; 2, as any figurative discourse; and 3, as a fictitious, but possible, nar- 
rative, invented to convey and illustrate a truth. The parables of the New 
Testament are strictly within the third class. But, on the same exact basis, 
there are very few parables in the Old Testament. And so, for the treatment 
of the parables of the Old Testament, the second definition is adopted, which 
includes, also, fables and visions. 

Every parable has at least three senses,—1I, its narrative sense; 2, its 
figurative meaning, as applied to other natural persons and things; and 3, its 
spiritua] meaning, illustrating principles operating in the mind. 

The system of interpretation here employed is that known as “The 
Science of Correspondences,” made known to the Church through Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

As it seemed best to have each explanation of a parable complete in itself, 
some repetition was unavoidable. 


There are forty-eight passages treated, and they are taken 
from: the books of Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah. Of course he would have found 
other passages of like kind, but these were sufficient to make a 
convenient book. The chapters are expository sermons, and no 
effort is made to make them appear otherwise. As no references 


* The Parables of the Old Testament Explained. By the Rev. EDWARD 
CRAIG MITCHELL. Philadelphia: W. H. Alden. 1903. pp. 437. $1.50. 
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to the works of Swedenborg are given, the treatment may some- 
times seem dogmatic, but to one familiar with his interpretation 
all would be plain enough. Only once have we felt a doubt, 
when we read, in the exposition of the parable of the Ewe Lamb, 
that “ The spirit of the parable shows that the traveller is used 
in a bad sense, as a false principle wandering through the mind 
of David and of every man actuated by similar principles.” We 
think of the traveller as representing the call to serve another, 
as when a country asks its citizens to defend it, or any oppor- 
tunity to make some sacrifice of self-interest is given. In seiz- 
ing the poor man’s lamb, David seems to represent a selfish 
unwillingness to serve at any loss to one’s self, and the conse- 
quent robbery of others on whom one has no claim, as when a 
man does not obey a call of outy and yet forces others to act 
unselfishly. 

In speaking of the image of Daniel ii., Mr. Mitchell treats 
thus emphatically of present conditions : — 


Often, we wonder why the New Jerusalem does not descend from heaven 
more rapidly. The great stone of the doctrine of the Lord, the great truth 
of the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the one God of heaven and of 
earth, has struck upon the weak feet of the great image. But we are living 
in the age when the great crushing of the image is still going,on. The good 
that is now in the sects of Christendom, is largely natural shed, rather than 
spiritual good. And much that is called good, is mixed with the clay of 
man’s natural evils. | 

Look about you, in all phases of human life, and ask yourself what foun- 
dation is ready for the New Jerusalem to stand upon. These are times of 
wide-spread disorder, of colossal schemes for selfish purposes, of impatience 
against all legal restraint, even by right and truth. These are times of bold 
self-assertion and insolent self-seeking. Crime abounds; a great many men 
are not faithful to their trusts, nor loyal to their obligations. Immorality 
stalks through the land, with brazen face. All kinds of irrational isms seek 
to supplant genuine Christianity. Coarse, rude, and vulgar evils laugh at 
refinement. These are not conditions which prepare foundations for the holy 
city to descend upon. But, in spite of the times, those individuals who are 
willing to climb to higher spiritual conditions, will find the way open to them, 
and the right path revealed. Therefore, “ Seek good, and not evil, that ye 
may live.” (AMOS v. 14.) 


i 
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Tue Eruics or Ricut Conpuct.* 


WE have examined this little volume from beginning to end 
with much care, and with the result of constantly growing ap- 
proval. The work contains, it is true, occasional suggestions, 
and possible implications, that the principles of right and wrong, 
and the impulse that leads men to accept the right and eschew 
the wrong, are in some way humanly evolved rather than divinely 
revealed and inspired. And yet this view is incidentally assumed 
rather than dogmatically inculcated. Moreover there is a dis- 
tinct recognition of an early but unknown source whence the 
knowledge that makes it possible to,discriminate between right 
and wrong was derived. , 

Thus —after showing that the words “right” and “wrong” 
from designating the straight and crooked in space came to 
represent the same in conduct, and illustrating the significance 
of this by a diagram in which two human figures stand face to 
face a little distance apart, with a line stretching from the lips 
of one to those of the other —the author, assuming himself to 
be in the position of one of these figures, remarks :— 

I have only to put myself in the other's place, and him in mine, and to 
think of what would be satisfying honesty, or fairness, or faithfulness, or 
kindness, or courtesy coming from him to me, and I learn instantly what 
must go from me to him, if my conduct is to be right. 


And then he goes on to observe: — 


But this, you will say, is nothing, after all, but the Golden Rule, in a 
new guise. Soit is— the great, wise, wonderful, beautiful, old Golden Rule; 
it is just that and nothing more. For there is nothing more than that. 
There is nothing more to be said about Right and Wrong, so far as concerns 
our dealings with one another, that was not summed up ages ago in the 
simplest and grandest of all commandments: “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” It is a command which men 
found in their consciousness and conscience so early that we do not know 
when it was first put into words. 


To this it is only needful to add, that the law of Right is the 
law of Truth, and Truth comes by Divine Revelation. For 


*A Primer of Right and Wrong. For Young People in Schools and 
Families. By J. N. LARNED. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. 1902. pp.156. Price, seventy cents net. 
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there were earlier revelations than that contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and from these earlier revelations were derived the 
truths which are extant in sacred books and traditions the world 


over. 


The author also approximates very closely to the truth when 
he notes the intimate relation which exists between “the impulse 
to do right” and the law of human freedom, although he fails 
clearly to recognize the fact which Swedenborg so plainly dis- 
closes, that conscience is not an innate faculty, but is formed 
with us through the “remains” of truth and good acquired in 
infancy and childhood. | 

Here he uses the following forceful words : — 


This freedom to do right or to do wrong is what stamps on our conduct 
the character called moral by making it our own. If that freedom is taken 
away from any act, the moral quality of the act is gone. If a man, for ex- 
ample, is compelled by a court of Jaw to pay an honest debt which he would 
not pay otherwise, the thing done is right, but there is no rightness in the 


‘doing of it. The man is a wrong-doer so far as his own will is concerned; 


the right-doing is not his own, though the act may seem to be. And so, if 
the feeling which prompts us to do right had power to compel us to do it, 
there would be no more morality in our conduct than there is morality in the 
straight flight of a bullet to its mark. . . . It is our moral freedom — our 
freedom of choice between good and evil, right and wrong — that dignifies 
and exalts us among the creatures and creations of God. _ 


But all this is simply introductory to a series of very practical 
chapters upon very practical topics. Of the value of these we 
can hardly speak too strongly. The author deals plainly and 
simply with the subjects in hand, but his treatment is incisive. 
He goes to the root of the matter. As an illustration of the 
wise discrimination with which this is uniformly done, we give 
the following extract from the chapter on “ Right and Wrong in 
‘ Business’ ” : — | 


For conduct in “ business” dealings there seem to be two Golden Rules, 
one positive, as stated already, ... the other negative—to take no gain 
that is got by making another suffer loss. The former is not likely to be 
questioned; but the latter may be, for it condemns dealings . . . which great 
numbers of people are assuming to be entirely Right, or no more than 
slightly Wrong. Betting, for example, is a transaction of the nature referred 
to, in its simplest form. That one should gain from a bet it is necessary 
that the other should lose. . . . In this respect the transfer of property or 
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money from one person to another occurs precisely as it does by theft. But 
the loser of a bet has consented in advance to his loss, while the loser by a 
theft has not; and this important difference of circumstance is supposed by 
many people to cleanse the betting transaction of all wrong. But does it? 
. .. The-loser has consented in advance to submit to the spoliation — but 
why? Simply because he hoped and felt sure that the spoil would come to 
himself. The motive of the bet on both sides was that hope, which is plainly 
immoral, as contrary to Right as any motive in human conduct can be. The 
loset makes no gift of the money he has lost; he yields it under the com- 
pulsion of ill luck. If he had yielded it to the compulsion of a pistol, the 
real nature of his loss would have been the same; but he himself, in that 

case, would have had no partnership in the wrong-doing of the affair. As it 
is, he has made himself accessory to the Wrong, which does not better it in 
the moral view. . . . 

A deplorably large part of what goes by the name of “ business ” in the 
world has acquired the nature of betting,— simply that and nothing else. . . . 
It is called “ speculation”; but it is the speculation of gambling, not specu- 
lation in trade... . Those who engage in it are entirely outside of all the 
movements of useful industry and real trade. . . . 

Speculation in actual trade is something very different from this. It is an 
exercise of foresight, calculation, knowledge, which enters more or less into 
all commercial dealing, and its rightness depends on the care that is taken to 
harm no others. It is manifestly Right that one who carefully cultivates and 
uses his intelligence to some serviceable end, should have the benefit of an 
advantage over those who do not; and this can come to him in trade with no 
loss to others, whose benefit is merely less, and justly less, than his own. He 
is bound by the great rule of Right to use amy advantage he may happen to 
possess, whether of strength in his body, or of energy in his spirit, or of 
capability in his mind, with careful consideration for his fellowmen. That 
marks a limit which each must find for himself. 


We trust this little book will have a wide circulation, for it 
presents in clear arf@ simple form just the kind of instruction 
that should enter into any course of elementary education which 
looks to right and useful living. ; 


en AND MEN oF GENIUs.* 


Tuts most attractive little booklet is issued by the Swedenborg 
Publishing Association of Philadelphia to be used as an. intro- 
duction to Swedenborg, or to call attention to the high estimation 


* The Testimony of Genius, or contributions from famed men and women, 
testifying to the greatness and goodness of Emanuel Swedenborg. The 
Nunc Licet Press. Philadelphia and London. 1903. 16 mo., embossed 
gold, paper cover, 17 pp. 15 cents., Per dozen, $1.00. 
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in which he has been held by the great minds of the nineteenth 
century.. The “ Foreword,” or preface, begins with a quotation 
from Mr. Launcelot Cross in his ‘‘ Hesperides ” : — 


So great is the conflux of great minds toward Swedenborg, that he.and - 
they interpret each other; his influence stirs throughout their pages. His 
power has been that of the still, small voice. His militant career is remark- 
able ; his truths have been largely appropriated without naming their messen- 
ger; men have found stolen waters the sweetest. . . . His spirit walks unseen 
through the churches; his doctrines pervade their highest views; all charity 
is in smiling accord with his own. Catholic, Protestant, Dissenter, are 
equally beholden to this apostle; not a man of mark in their ranks but wears 
some truth from him as an amulet next his heart, though he whispers not of 
it; may not, indeed, know what angel placed it there. 


To illustrate and prove the truth of this statement, the remain- 
ing pages are devoted. Striking and strong quotations to the 
point are gathered from Balzac, Emerson, John Wesley, Whittier, 
Carlyle, Coleridge, Beecher, Hale, Clarke, Phillips Brooks, 
Frederick W. Robertson, Heber Newton, Bishops Foster and 
Vincent, and others. Among them all the strongest perhaps are 
from Julian Hawthorne and Hiram Powers. The latter says : — 


I am a New-Churchman, a Swedenborgian, a New Jerusalemite, without 
any reservations whatever, and I wish it to be known. Swedenborg is my 
author ; all other writers (in comparison) seem moving in the dark with tapers 
in hand, groping their way, while he moves in the broad light of the sun. 


We cannot but feel as we read such testimony as this that it is 
worth more than all other expressions of admiration put together. 
But it may be true that in the eyes of the world it would be dis- 
counted as partizan, and more weight given to the words of those 
who partly reject the teachings of the New Church and cling to 
their old affiliations. If so this little work is calculated to meet 
their needs as well as the needs of those in more affirmative 
states ; and it will put scoffers to shame while enlightening the 
ignorant as to the position held by Swedenborg with men of 
genius, who are, or have been, leaders of thought. 

- The price for a dozen or more copies has been placed low, to 
enable those who wish to do so to keep supplies on hand to pass _ 
to acquaintances as occasion offers. 
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STUDIES IN CORRESPONDENCE.* 


SoME years ago Mr. Kip printed in the Mew-/erusalem Maga- 
zine papers on the correspondence of the cat, squirrel, and 
giraffe, showing an interest in animals not named in the Bible. 
He has now gone much farther with sixteen chapters on animals, 
and thirty-seven on trees, and thirteen on some birds and other 
_ subjects. He refers to Rev. John Worcester’s books, but treats 
his subject in his own way. The last chapter deals with elec- 
tricity, and his remarks are worthy of the careful attention of 
our scientific men. While the book may not find many readers, 
and may seem rather abrupt in its method, it is deeply interesting. 


A SIGNIFICANT ADDRESS.f 


WHATEVER views may be held by our readers respecting the 
value of distinctive New-Church education, or the claims upon 
the New Church at large of the school at Urbana, we can cor- 
dially recommend to their reading Professor Hite’s annual 
address, given at the above-named institution last June. It is 
evidently the fruit of careful thought and study, and it is an 
able and constructive. contribution to the discussion of the ends 
which the “ higher education ” should have in view, and of the 
most effective means of attaining those ends. Its scope, there- 
fore, is larger than its title might seem to indicate, and its value 
to the general student of educational aims and methods propor- 
tionately greater. The following extracts will suggest the tone 
and the manner of the author’s dealing with his important sub- 
ject : — 

New-Church theology, as well as New-Church philosophy, culminates in 
the doctrine that God is love. Our theology and our philosophy are new in 
the fact that we can reverse this proposition and say, Love, pure, full, and com- 


plete, is God. But, and herein also we have a new doctrine, Love is per- 
sonality. So we say not merely that God is Love, but that Love in its 


* Animal and Plant Corresfondences. BY A. L. Kip. New York: The 
Knickerbocker Press. 1902. 237 pages. $1.25. 


t Urbana University and Higher Education. Annual Address delivered at 
the Urbana University, June 18, 1903. By the Rev. Lewis FIe_p Hire, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the New-Church Theological School. 
Published by the Board of Trustees of Urbana University. Boston: Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union, 1903. 
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fulness and completeness is the One Divine Person we call God. This Love 
in its fulness and completeness became flesh in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and was by Him made one with human love, but at the same time the 
human love which was His was raised to oneness with the Divine. 


In the New Church, we look to the Lord Jesus Christ in His glorified 
Humanity as the source and giver of the Love which brings all the light and 
strength needed, and we pray to Him alone for it. We believe and feel that 
in unselfish Love the Lord is actually and personally present, and we are 
taught that because He has made His Human life Divine, He touches our 
life at every point. Every human feeling, passion, and appetite, every human 
faculty and power, He brought under control and made divinely full of pure 
life, and with His Divine aid we can bring under control and fill with higher 
and purer life every impulse, capacity, and function of our nature. 

The principle we proclaim is the principle of use, and it may be stated con- 
cretely as follows: the right purpose and true end of human life is the 
man’s greatest use to the community. This use centers in the employment 
he selects as his life’s work. A man’s first duty, then, is to do his work for 
the sake of its use to others, and not for the sake of its advantages to self. 
But a man has other capacities and powers besides those which are directly 
concerned in doing his chosen specific work in the best manner. The words 
son and daughter, brothér and sister, husband and wife, father and mother, 
friend, citizen, church mente all suggest duties and functions, possibilities 
of development and usefulness, which claim his noblest energies and highest 
purposes. When, therefore, education sets itself the task of doing its part in 
the making of a perfect man, it must have all these capacities and possibili- 
ties in view. It is the inability to conceive the whole man aright and to 
provide for the development of his highest functions, that constitutes the 
essential weakness and partial failure of modern education. . . . 

Our educational ideal is the fitting of man to his sphere, but we recognize 
new powers to be brought into exercise, and new elements to be appropriated, 
as well as new interests to be served, in his sphere. One’s vocation, then, is 
the basis, support, and foundation of the superstructure of the higher life. 
In it and by means of it the higher life is embodied and jexpressed. In it 
one’s personal existence and welfare are suitably provided for, and at the same 
time all relations to the community and to one’s fellow men are securely 
maintained. 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER.* 


Proressor George H. Palmer has here given us in beautiful 
form the addresses made at the “service in happy memory ” of 
his wife, who died in December last in Paris where they were so- 
_ journing. The phrase “happy memory” means much, for her 
death would be a great loss if the brighter side were not looked 


* A Service in Memory of Alice Freeman Palmer, held by her Friends and 
Associates, in Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, Jan. 31, XDCCCC 
III. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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upon. Endowed with a strong mind and moved to teach, she 
was at twenty-two principal of a‘high school, at twenty-four a 
professor in college, at twenty-six president of Wellesley until 
she married at thirty-two and came to Cambridge to fill a large 
place in educational circles, always unselfishly. The five pictures 
given here admirably present the child of six, the student, the 
president, the Doctor of Laws, and the wife. The tributes to 
her memory include a sonnet by R. W. Gilder, the prayers, 
Scripture reading and hymns, and the addresses of President 
Angell, of Michigan,*President Hazard, of Wellesley, President i 
Tucker, of Dartmouth, and President Eliot, of Harvard, but the ". ae 
dest of the book is the hymn written by Mrs. Palmer herself last 
year just after lightning had destroyed the room next her own :— 
« He shall give His angels charge | 
Over thee in all thy ways.” ° 
Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, f 


Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 


Though the terror come so close, 
It shall have no power to smite ; 
It shall deepen my repose, 
Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hands is sweet ; 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 


All thy waves and billows go 

) Over me to press me down 

Into arms so strong I know 
They will never let me drown. 

Ah! my God, how good thy will ! 

I will nestle and be still. 


A NeEGrRo’s APPEAL.* 


THE title page describes this volume as one of essays and 
sketches, but it has one note throughout, the pleading of a 
highly cultured and sensitive man for the equal right of his Afro- 
American race to justice, education, and happiness. A professor 

* in Atlanta University he cannot subscribe to the Tuskegee doc- 
trine of industrial training for the negro without the ballot, and. 
nothing could be more pathetic than his cry. Such an agonized 
appeal may seem logically weak, and it is true that Du Bois has 
* The Souls of Black Folk. By W.E. B. Du Bots. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 

Clurg & Co. 1903. 264 pp. 3 
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not the hard sagacity of Booker Washington, but none can read 
these pages unmoved by a deep pity and a certain shame that 
people are so cruelly treated in America. 


PALESTINE.* 

Proressor Stewart, of Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, is 
well known as the author of the best text book on Palestine, 
“The Land of Israel.” In the volume now before us he has 
treated of places in a lucid and interesting way, Hebron, Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, the Wilderness-of Judea, Shechem, the Plain of 
Gennesaret, the Sea of Galilee, Capernaum, Bethesda, Mount 
Hermon, Jerusalem, Siloam, Jericho, the Jordan, Moab, and 
Masada. Excellent photographs and plans are given. He de- 
pends for many facts on the researches of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and is careful to give full credit to it. A great amount 
of the most accurate information is given, and the book could 
be used to advantage as a text in almost any class. The number 
of such books is enormous, but certainly what Professor Stewart 
writes is entitled to a high and permanent place in the list. His 
habit of culling the best descriptive sentences from other writers 
requires much reading on his part, but adds value to his book 
and makes it distinctly broader in its scope. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.T 

THE title-page tells us that this little book is a study of “the 
last and glorified decade”’ of Abraham Lincoln’s life. The result 
is a collection from some of Mr. Lincoln’s best speeches, in a 
setting of glowing words by one who deeply loves and admires 
this great man of American history. It can be read through in 
an hour or two, and with great profit and pleasure. And when 
the story is finished, one feels impressed by the greatness of the 
man, and realizes that the secret of it all is revealed in his part- 
ing words to his home friends when starting out for his difficult 
task as the war President of the United States : — 


My friends, pray that I may receive the Divine assistance, without which I 
cannot succeed, but with which I cannot fail. 


* Memorable Places among the Holy Hills. By Ropert L. STEWART, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1902. 250 pages. L[llustrated. $1.00. 

tAbraham Lincoln and the Irrepressible Conflict. By O. L. BARLER, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. Paul Springer. 1903. 16 mo. Leatherette, flexible. 106 pp. 
By mail, postpaid, 35 cents. | 
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Recent New-Church Publications. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of books 
written by New-Church Authors, which will be sent to any address on application. 


The prices given include postage unless the amount necessary for postage be stated. 


The M of Sleep, BicELow, 
L.D. Third Edition, rewritten and 
uch enlarged. pp. 226. 12mo. $1.50. 


New Oanaan, or The Golden Age 
Restored. B. EDMISTON. pp. 224. 12 
mo. 60 cents. 


The Economy of the Animal om. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. New Edition. 
2 vols. pp. 564, 432. 8vo. $3.00. 


The Sacred Scripture or Word of the 
Lord from Experience. EMANUEL SweE- 
DENBORG. Rotch Edition. pp. 79. 12mo. 
Stiff paper cover. 30 cents. 


The Heavenly Arcana, EMANUEL Swe- 
DENBORG. Rotch Edition. Vol. XIV. 
425. I2mo. $1.25. 


The Infinite and the Final Oause of 
Creation. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. pp. 
235. I2mo. §1.50. 


The Parables of the Old Testament Ex- 
plained. Rev. EDWARD CRAIG MITCHELL. 
PP. 437- I2mo. $1.50. 


The Art of Being Happy. Rev. CHARLES 
A. HALL. pp. 86. 16mo. White vellum 
cover. 50 cents. 


The Education of Ohildren in the Spir- 
itual World. J. STuaArT Bocce. pp. 15. 
Square 8vo. ite paper cover. I5 cents. 


Swedenborg and the New Ohurch, James 
REED. pp. 143. 16mo. 50 cents. T7yis 
book, which has been for some time out of 
print, has been reprinted. There is not a 
more clear and interesting statement of the 
teachings of the New Church, to hand to 
one seeking light, than this. 


Pastor Oberlin. THzopore Comrron. pp. 
Iii. t2mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Jewish Sacrifices and Their Ohristian 
Meaning. JOHN WORCESTER. pp. 138. 4 
I2mo. 75 cents. 


A Swedenborg P Oalendar. Se- 
lected and arranged by Jutta A. KEL- 
LocG. With portrait of Swedenborg. 
pp. 162. 16mo. $1.00. 


The Jewish Sacrifices in their Relation 


to the Atonement. Rev. James F. Buss. 
Izmo. Paper, I5 cents. 


Our Lord’s Messages to the Ohristian 
world. WILLIAM A. PRESLAND. pp. 105. 
t2mo. Gilt Edges. 60 cents. 


The New-Ohurch Doctrine of Inspiration 
and the Higher Criticism. Rev. IsalAn 
TANSLEY, B. A. pp. 61. 1I2mo., Paper. 
40 cents. 


The New Ohurch: What? How? Why? 
GeorGe Henry pp. 64. 16mo. 
Paper, ‘20 cents. 


Swedenborg and Modern Idealism. A 
Retrospect of Philosophy from Kant to the 
Present Time. FRANK SEWALL,M. A. pp. 
244. I2mo. $1.25. 


The Spiritual Diary of Emanuel Sweden- - 
borg; being the Record during Twenty | 
years of his Supernatural Experience. Vol- 
ume V. 8vo. $2.50. 


Foundation Truths of the Ohristian Re- 
ligion. Passages selected from the Theo- 
logical Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Square 16mo. 50 cents. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


Epwarp A. WHISTON, Agent. 


16 ARLINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


Angel of the State (The); or, The 
Kindergarten in the Education of the Citi- 
zen: A Study of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Swedenborg. FRANK SEWALL. . 16mo. 
122 pages. Heavy papercover. 50 cents. 


Book of Daniel (The): Its Prophetic 
Character and Spiritual Meaning. By 
WILLARD H. HINKLEY. I2mo. 192 pages. 
$1.00. 


Correspondences of the Bible. 
Animals. By JOHN WORCESTER. 
294 pages. $1.00. 

Correspondences of the Bible. Part 


II. The Plants, The Minerals, and The At- 
mospheres. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 


330 pages. $1.00. 
Death and Life. By Mary G. Ware. 
16mo. 168 pages. 75 cts. 


Dictionary of Correspondences, Rep- 
resentatives, and Significatives, Derived from 
the Word of the Lord. Extracted from the 
writi of Emanuel Swedenborg. 12mo. 


453 pages. $1.25. 


Discourses on the Rationality of the 


Christian Religion and the Harmony of its 
Doctrines. By ABIEL SILVER. I12mo. 272 


pages. $1.00. 


Elements of Character (The). By 
Mary G. WARE. 16mo. 234 pages. 75 
cts. 

Holy Word in its Own Defence 
(The). By Rev. Abie. SILVER. 8vo. 305 
pages. 75 cts. 

Journey in Palestine in the Spring 
of 1882. By JoHN WORCESTER. 24mo. 
pages. 25 cts. 


The 
16mo. 


Lectures on the Symbolic Character 


of the Sacred Scriptures. By ABrgL SILver. 
1zmo. 286 pages. 75 cts. 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the 
New Church. By JOHN WORCESTER. 1I2mo, 
97 pages. 35 cts. 


Life Eternal. The Teachings of the 
Holy Word and of fair reasoning on the 
subject of the future life. By THEODORE F. 
WRIGHT. I2mo. 183 pages. 75 cts. 


Light on Current Topics. Bennett 
Lectures for 1895. By JAMES REED, FRANK 
SEWALL, JULIAN K. SMYTH, ALBERT Ma- 
SON, SAMUEL S. SEWARD, and THEODORE 
F. WRIGHT. I2mo. 205 pages. $1.00. 


Man and Woman, Equal but Un- 


like. By JAMES REED. 16mo. 78 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


Notes to the Works of Emanuel 


Swedenborg, prepared for the New-Church 
Correspondence School by Rev. JOHN Wor- 
CESTER. 1I2mo. Paper. 

To Divine Providence . . . 31 pages, 15 cts. 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 36 pages, 15 cts. 
Heaven and Hell . . . . §2 pages, 25 cts. 
True Christian Religion, 136 pages, 30 cts. 
Apocal Revealed . ‘ 
In One Volume. Cloth..... - $1.50 


Physiological Correspondences. By 
JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 432 pages. $1.25. 


Spiritual Interpretation of the Scrip- 


tures. By JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo.:— 
Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 183 


pages. cts. 
Matthew's Gospel. 155 pages. 75 cts. 


| Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 


G. WaRE. 16mo. xxii-268 pages. 75 gts. 


Wayside Poems. By Rev. Joun 


WESTALL. I2mo. 200 pages. 75 cts. White 
and gilt, $1.00. 


Year’s Lessons from the Psalms, | 
_ for the use of Sunday Schools. By Rav. 


JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 130 pages. 40 
cts. 
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BOOKS ON THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Heaven and its Wonders, The World 
of Spirits, and Hell; from Thin 
Heard and Seen. 8vo. London - 


tion. 75 cents. 
' §8vo. American Edition. 50 cents. 
By mail, 68 cents. 
1z2mo. Rotch Edition. $1.25. 
16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 16mo. Cloth, 
_ Gilt Top, 50 cents. 16mo. Paper, 30 
’ cents. 16mo. Half Morocco, $2.00. 


By Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett. 


Heaven Revealed. 75 cents. 
Letters on the Future Life. 50 cents. 


By Rev. Thomas Child. 
The Unseen World. $1.00. 


‘By Rev. John Doughty. 


The World Beyond; presenting some 
of the Facts, Laws, and Phenomena of 
the Great Hereafter. 30 cents. 


By Rev. Chauncey Giles. 
Lectures on the Nature of Spirit, 
and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 50 
cents. Paper, 20 cents. 
Our Children in the Other Life. 


Flexible cloth, 10 cents. 
By William H. Holcombe, M. D. 
Our Children in Heaven. $1.00. 


By Rev. William B. Hayden. 
Light on the Last Things. 60 cents. 


By Rev. John Hyde. 
Our Eternal Homes. $1.25. 
The Angels. $1.25. 


By Louis Pendleton. 

The Wedding Garment. A Tale of 
the Life to Come. $1.00. White and 
Gold. $1.25. 

By Rev. W. A. Presland. 
The Spiritual World. 50 cents. 


By Rev. James Reed. 


Scripture Testimony Concerning the 
Other World. on cents. 


By Rev. Robert R. Rodgers. 


New Views of Heaven: The Inhabi- 
tants, Phenomena, and Order of the 
World to Come. 40 cents. 


By Rev. Theodore F. Wright, 


Life Eternal. 75 cents. 
The Realities of Heaven. Paper, 15 
cents. 


The Swedenborg Library. 
Selections from Swedenborg’s Writ- 
ings. Vol. I.: Death, Resurrection, 
and the Judgment. 50 cents. 
Vol. Il.: Heaven. 50 cents. 


Behind The Veil. 
A story of experiences in the world 
of spirits. 75 cents. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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BOOKS INTERPRETING THE BIBLE. 


By Rev. Jonathan Bayley, A. M., Ph.D. 


From Egypt to Canaan. The Prog- 
ress of Man from the Unregenerate to 
the Regenerate State. $2.00. 

Scripture Paradoxes. Their True Ex- 
planation. 75 cents. 

The Divine Wisdom of the Word ef 
God as Seen in the Spiritual Sense of 
the Histories of Samuel, Saul, David, 
Solomon, and Daniel. $2.00. , 

The Divine Word Opened. Heavy 
Paper. Gilt top. $2.00. 

The Same. Memorial Edition. $1.00. 

The Magnificent Scenes in the Book 
of Revelation. $1.00. 


By Rev. William Bruce. 


Commen on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Toby. $2.75. 

Commentary on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. $2.75. 

Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. John. $2.75. 

The First Three Kings of Israel. 

-50. 
. The Story of Joseph and His Breth- 
ren; Its Moral and Spiritual Lessons. 
75 cents. 


By Rev. John Olowes, M. A. 


The Gospel According to Mark. 
Translated from the Original Greek 
and Illustrated by Extracts from the 
Theological Writings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. With Notes and Observa- 
tions of the Translator. $1.75. 

The Gospel According to Matthew, 
etc. (as above). $1.75. 

The Parables of Jesus Christ Ex- 
plained. 75 cents. — 


By Rev. John Doughty. 
The Garden of Eden; giving the 


Spiritual Interpretation and True Mean- 
ing of the Story. 30 cents. 


The Parable of Creation; being a 
presentation of the Spiritual Sense of 
the Mosaic Narrative as Contained in 
the First Chapter of Genesis. 50 cents. 


By Rev. Ohauncey Giles. 


The Forgiveness of Sin. A Study 
of LUKE vii. 36-50. Paper 20 cents. 


The Garden of Eden. 35 cents. 


By Rev. 0. Prescott Hiller. 
Notes on the Psalms, chiefly 
atory of their Spiritual Sense. Witha 
New Translation from the Hebrew. © 
Vol.I. Psalms I-LXXVII. $2.25. 


By Rev. Willard H. Hinkley. 
The Book of Daniel. Its Prophetic 
Character and Spiritual Meaning. $1.00. 


By Rev. L. P. Mercer. 
Notes on the of Mark. Sug- 
gestions of Spiritual Doctrine. Paper, 
15 cents. 


By Rev. Edward Oraig Mitchell. 
The Parables of the New Testament 
Spiritually Unfolded. With an Intro- 
duction on Scripture Parables; their 
Nature, Use, and Interpretation. $1.25. 


By Rev. Samuel Noble. 

The Divine Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments Explained, according to 
— its Literal and its Spiritual Senses. 

1.00. 


By A. Payne. 
A Study of the Internal or Spiritual 
Sense of the Fifth Book of Moses, 
called Deuteronomy. 75 cents. 


Psalm of the Good Shepherd. 
Psalm XXIII. . Spiritually Explained. 
50 cents. 


Studies of the Five Books of Psalms. 
By Rev. MEssrsS. JOHN WORCESTER, 

THEODORE F. WricuTt, H. CLINTON 
Hay, ALBINuS F. Frost, and WILLIAM 
H. MAYHEW. Paper, nts. 

By Rev. John ca 
Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. 75 

cents. 


Matthew’s Gospel. 60 cents. 


The Massachusetts 
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16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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STANDARD NEW-CHURCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel _— With 

Portrait. Benjamin Worcester $2.00 
Swedenborg and the New Church. James Reed .  .« 50 cents 
Lectures on the New Dispensation. Benjamin F. Barrett . 60 cents 


The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley. ; 1.00 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus Domini. John Bigelow. 

Paper. 5° cents 
Discrete Degrees in Successive and Simultaneous Order. 

Nathan C. Burnham. Illustrated by 4.00 
Dictionary of Correspondences... ; 1.25 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of a 

Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . 12,00 
The Nature of a © Man as a Spiritual Being. 

Chauncey Giles... . 50 cents 
Life Eternal. Theodore F. Wright . cents 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde , , 1.25 
The — of Correspondences Elucidated. Edward Made- 

ey 1.50 


Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. Rowis ) Mercer 75 cents 
An Appeal in Behalf of the Views ae by the New Church. 


Samuel Noble 75 cents 
Outlines of the Religion oil Philosophy of Swedeaborg. 

Theophilus Parsons 75 cents 
The Professor’s Letters. With Portrait of the Author. The- 

ophilus Parsons. . 60 cents 

The Holy Word in its own Defence. Abiel Silver ; - 75 cents 
The Swedenborg Concordance. 6 vols. Half Morocco. 

Each. 5.00 
Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the New Church. Ru- 

dolph L. Tafel 1.75 
The Elements of Character. Mary G. Ware , . 75 cents 
Compendium of the — of 

Samuel M. Warren 1.50 


Correspondences of the Bible. Jolin 2 vols “Each 1.00 
Spiritual Interpretation of the — John Worcester 
Genesis and Exodus. . ‘ 75 cents 
 hew’s Gospel. ‘ ‘ . 60 cents 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Mysteries contained in the 
“Holy Scriptures. .8 vo, Vols. Each so cents. By 
mail. : . 70 cents 


12 mo. Rotch Edition. ‘Vols. I. to XIV. Each 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate ere or World of 
Spirits. 8vo. s5ocents. By mail . 68 cents 
12mo. Rotch Edition. . 


The Earths in our Solar System, which are called Planets, 

_ and the Earths in the Starry Heavens; their Inhabitants, 

and Spirits and 12 mo. Rotch Edition. 
Paper. . 30 cents 


The Final Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon; also 
Continuation concerning the Final Judgment and concern- 
ing the Spiritual World. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. Paper. 35 cents 


The Intercourse between the 12 mo, 
Rotch Edition. Paper . « 1§ cents 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: being 
those concerning the Lord, the Sacred memeeres, Faith, 


and Life. 8 vo. 30 cents. 42 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition : $1.00 
Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 

Divine Wisdom 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 

12-mo. Rotch Edition, with the — 

and the Body . $1.00 


24mo. Cloth 30 cents. Paper . 15 cents 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the or — 8 vo. 
40 cents. By mail : ‘ . . 56 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition . . $1.25 
24 mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Paper, 10 cents. By mail . 13 cents 


The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols. 


By mail . . 58 cents | 

12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. 
Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. 58 cents 
The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents. id mail . 92 cents 


12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . $3.75 
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